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STEADY ADVANCE IN OUR COMMON SCHOOL WORK. 


BY EX-STATE SUPT. H. C. HICKOK. 


HE Altoona meeting, in July last, of 
our State Teachers’ Association, was 
one of the most interesting and suggestive 
of all of these assemblages in the thirty- 
five years of its existence, proving it to be 
more than ever a power in our educational 
world, and a suggestive and moulding influ- 
ence in the field of operations which it rep- 
resents. No one interested in the cause 
could fail to be impressed by the cogency 
and force and fearless independence of the 
discussions, and the ability and exhaustive 
character of the papers which were read, 
prepared witha thoroughness and care befit- 
ling the importance of the subjects and the 
representative assemblage to which they 
were presented. ‘The proceedings, as re- 
ported, could not fail to impress one with 
a higher estimate of the character and scope 
and tendencies of our public school system, 
and the vital forces which are effectively at 
work throughout its broad domain, and 
which must make a permanent impression 
for good through all the coming years. 
True, there are lingering spots still visible 
On our educational sun, that attract attention 
and are causes of some solicitude on the 
part of all who desire to see our school sys- 
tem and its working life reach the high ideal 
Prescribed for it in the Constitution, and 
Which is the animating spirit of our school 
laws; but it is equally true that they are 
disappearing year by year, and are by no 
Means cause for as much grave concern as 





was the case with more glaring defects that: 
existed in former years. ‘‘ The sun do 
move,’’ and, in the experience of our State, 
its vitalizing influence becomes more per- 
vading and powerful every year, with a far- 
reaching and vivifying optimism that carries. 
hope and courage and inspiration to every 
official and professional worker in the great 
cause that has done so much for our sturdy 
old Commonwealth, and will continue to be 
felt like a perennial benediction to its. re- 
motest borders. 

To the casual observer, unfamiliar with 
our common school organization and its. 
history, a hasty perusal of the proceedings 
of the Altoona meeting would be apt to. 
convey at first a feeling of slight discour- 
agement, from the fact that our school move- 
ments are still, to a large extent, tentative 
in their character, with many deficiencies 
and shortcomings yet to be remedied before 
we can reach the ultimate perfection at 
which we all aim, and which it -is so desir- 
able should be finally reached. But a sec- 
ond glance, looking thoughtfully beneath 
the surface symptoms of to-day and com- 
paring them with the obstacles that have 
been so successfully overcome, must speedily 
dissipate the shadows and make all bright 
again. It is not the habit with us in Penn- 
sylvania to conceal defects and shortcom- 
ings, either in the organization or the prac- 
tical operations of our common school 
system. On the contrary, we fearlessly 
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drag them into the light of day and test, 
examine, weigh, and measure them to see 
exactly what they are, and from this ascer- 
tained knowledge to determine in what di- 
rection effort should be made to remedy and 
remove them. We go upon the principle 
that what cannot stand criticism and search- 
ing investigation is not worth having; and 
so we propose to make our school policy 
strong and vigorous by ventilating and re- 
moving every weakness and adding every 
appliance that experience shows to be neces- 
sary to success. This method of procedure 
is only evidence of vigorous growth and 
ever-expanding and healthful life, in which 
every one can rejoice, and ‘‘thank God and 
take courage.’’ We are constantly pushing 
forward, and with logical consistency mak- 
ing every stage of progress a stepping-stone 
to greater achievements beyond; and thus 
our school system gains from year to year 
such sinewy strength and stability and fruit- 
fulness as a timid and vacillating policy 
could never have secured. 

There is one feature of these latter days 
that stands out in strong contrast with the 
early times of thirty years ago and more. 
Then the discussions and controversies, in 
the Association and out of it, amongst the 
people and in the legislative halls, were over 
the organic structure of our school system, the 
extraordinary powers conferred by law and 
the agencies created to administer them ; and 
the battle of opinion was long and earnest, 
and sometimes the outcome was more or less 
dubious ; but success was finally assured and 
the common school interests of the State 
planted upon a foundation broad and strong 
and impregnable. But now, ‘leaving the 
dead past to bury its dead,’’ the lines of dis- 
cussion have moved forward to higher 
ground. Discussions over the main essential 
features of our system have dropped out of 
sight, and no longer make a ripple on the sur- 
face, and these are now almost wholly con- 
fined to the varying phases of our school life, 
for which alone the comprehensive organiza- 
tion was established. Things that bear di- 
rectly upon the work of the teacher—courses 
of instruction, methods of instruction, and 
such finishing appliances and agencies as are 
necessary to give the greatest efficiency and 
directness of application—everything now 
is within the system, and not against it or 
about its framework ; and it is only by com- 
paring ‘hen and now that it can be fully re- 
alized what immense progress has been made 
in the administration of our public schools, 
and how great is the professional momentum 
and zeal, intelligence, skill, and missionary 
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spirit and devotedness, that are Pushing 
them forward to the high-water mark of ed. 
ucational success, 

One singular thing conspicuously brought 
out at this meeting more prominently thay 
ever before, was the curious misapprehen. 
sion that the public school is the perquisite 
of the teacher, and is rightfully the prig 
(and sometimes the prey) of the teacher-in. 
expectancy. Nothing could well be further 
from the truth. Until this delusion is exor. 
cised in both theory and practice, ou 
schools can never reach their highest point 
of usefulness. In private life, where the 
school is owned by the teacher this, of 
course, is true; but in our organized public 
system, which is for the whole people, the 
teacher is an employé and not a proprietor, 
The schools are not for the teacher, but for 
the pupils, and their proper tuition is para 
mount to all other considerations. School 
boards procure furniture and apparatus 
wherever they can get the best, without 
regard to local or geographical considera 
tions. It is enough that it is of the best 
quality and adapted to subserve the interests 
of the school, whether procured in its vicin- 
ity or at some point more remote. The 
teacher is employed to do by all odds the 
most important work for which the school 
is opened, and the question of qualifications 
and fitness for that work should of cours 
be paramount to all local or personal con- 
siderations. There is no provincialism in 
the realm of educated mind, and the field 
for its exercise should not be circumscribed 
by geographical limits. No teacher has 
any rights in a public school except on the 
score of superior qualifications, and qualifi 
cations should be the test of employment. 
The fitness of things should be determined 
by no other standard. 

This position is so self-evident as to leave 
no room for controversy. It is a settled 
physiological fact that the breeding in and 
in of cattle deteriorates the stock, and the 
same law holds good elsewhere than in the 
barnyard. School districts comparing them 
selves by themselves are not wise, 
hedging themselves in by a Chinese wall of 
exclusion, will in time get their school i- 
terests into the ruts, and eventually sink 
their school life into the monotony 
routine, instead of constantly expanding 
in the direction of mental activity 
growth; for the teacher’s work must be col 
stantly fresh and progressive, or else 8° 
backwards. In the very nature of the cast 
there is no alternative, and in employing 
teachers the question should not be, Wher 
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does he or she live? but, What are his quali- 
fications, natural and acquired? or What is 
her specific and peculiar fitness for this 
vastly important service ? 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect of poor 
human nature in this age of greed and grasp 
and pushing self-interest, that this high the- 
ory on which our public schools are estab- 
lished shall be comprehended and realized 
in practice. But the time must come when 
the fact will be understood and recognized 
in its integrity, that the public schools are a 
great public “rust, and not in any sense the 
perquisite of any man or set of men in 
office or out of office—and the omnipotent 
power of enlightened public opinion will 
yet come up to the support in practice of 
the disinterested ideal upon which our 
school system is based. 


-— 
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UNGRADED SCHOOL WORK—THE 
SITUATION. 





BY KATE L. BROWN. 


‘“\ FORE than two thirds of the school 

children of the United States are in 
the ungraded schools.’’ And yet, the great 
majority of our teachers shun this work. 
The normal and training school graduate, 
however, is willing,—nay, glad even,—to 
teach in an ungraded school at the start. 
But let her learn to gather her forces, to feel 
that she is mistress of the situation, and lo! 
where is our normal graduate? Like the 
bird of passage, she has flown to a more 
favored region. 

The teachers of the better graded schools 
at the country town centres look toward 
the larger towns, and when success has been 
there assured, the city examinations become 
agateway to the educational Mecca of the 
ambitious. Can this be criticised in view 
of the scanty salaries paid to the teachers of 
tural schools? Are we wrong in seeking 
the wider horizon, some spot where we may 
vork less hampered, and taste the joy of a 
richer harvest ? 

To the teacher of the ungraded school 

re are special discouragements. Her 
Position is one of isolation. She is too far 
away from other teachers to learn through a 
lon and comparison of work. She is 

tot apt to receive as visitors those whose 
Presence and interest would stimulate to a 
rf endeavor. The community, while 
“acting in many things, is rarely alive to 
the true lines of educational progress. The 
1s unbalanced by the range of work. 
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Whether she experiences one or all of 
these drawbacks, the number of grades is 
like the Old Man of the Sea in the story of 
Sinbad,—a crushing, benumbing, exasperat- 
ing fact. But is there no brighter side to 
the picture? Must the teachers of ‘‘two- 
thirds of the school children in the United 
States’’ feel that they, the many, must al- 
ways remain in the Valley of Humilation? 
Shall. the more fortunate few in the graded 
schools alone reap the harvests of success! 

There is another side to the picture. To 
the lonely teacher making her laborious 
way in the country wildernesses, the noblest 
delights of the noblest of professions need 
not be denied. 

You hold the lives of little children, who 
may in your face catch their best visions of 
the Infinite. Day by day your love, your 
patience, your ideals, your efforts at true 
judgment, are shaping, are giving character 
to the pliable lives around you. Can any- 
thing be sweeter to the sensitive craving of 
the true teacher’s heart? 

This may await you in the ungraded 
school. In the graded schools, where a new 
class is received in September and dismissed 
in June, there is a subtle tendency to dis- 
courage individual, personal interest. We 
may still preserve our love for children, but 
it will be for children in the mass rather 
than singly,—for children in the broad 
sense, rather than for Harry, Bessie, or 
Malcolm. We have noticed also in such 
schools that the pupils, accustomed to con- 
tinual change, place a less personal value on 
the teacher’s friendship. They go cheerfully 
from one grade to another, and accept the 
new teacher with apparent indifference as a 
part of the change. Of course there are 
many exceptions, where teachers are too 
strong and magnetic to yield to these subtle 
influences, and where the anguish of parting 
in the pupil betrays the deep personal 
attachment created. The country teacher 
has more opportunities of intercourse with 
her pupils outside school hours than the 
town teacher is apt to gain. There are the 
walks to and from school, the possibilities of 
the noon hour. Then, as the superior in 
intellectual acquirements, the country 
teacher may find herself at the head of all 
efforts to quicken the common life of the 
neighborhood. To the children who often 
see no life beyond the boundaries of their 
own dooryards, the school-house may be- 
come the centre of a quickening intellectual 
and social life. It is no mean thing to be 
the leader in all good influences of even the 
humblest country district. And if our rural 
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neighborhoods are ever to rise in the 
appreciation of what is good, necessary, 
and attainable, it must often be through the 
consecrated pluck and energy of some large- 
souled teacher in their midst. As the un- 
graded school teacher may take her pupils 
at the start and train them through several 
successive years, she is able to supply what 
was lacking the year before, and plan also 
for future work. 

The range of work being so broad, the 
teacher is saved from the narrowness, the 
rut of habit that may become the insidious 
foe of the graded school teacher. She is com- 
pelled to be versatile. Her executive pow- 
ers are developed and taxed to the utmost. 
The pupils, in their turn, are compelled to 
self-reliance. In a school where theteacher 
is always at hand to guide the child and 
smooth over every difficulty, the pupils be- 
come dependent before we are aware. 

Then in the country one has the free air, 
the broad, over-arching sky, the woods, 
fields, and pastures, with their rich material 
for work in natural history and other de- 
partments of elementary science. There 
may be a sluggishness in the mental atmos- 
phere of the community, but there are fewer 
influences toward vice and contamination. 

Let the teacher of the ungraded school 
take heart. Her star shall not set in a per- 
petually clouded heaven. The highest de- 
lights of a noble profession are open to her, 
but the sum of her influence shall depend 
upon the energy of her purpose, and the 


depth of her consecration. 
American Teacher. 
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SILENT READING. 





BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


HE following plan will serve to occupy 
the bright boy of a class, who would 
otherwise have time for mischief, to spur on 
the dull boy, and to instruct and please 
every one. 
A beginning is made by a request for 
good magazines and papers that.are wanted 


no longer at home. If the plan is enthusi- 
astically presented, the teacher will soon 
have a large assortment of printed matter to 
select from. It goes without saying that 
sensational stories of romance and adventure 
are tabooed. The discrimination of good 
from trashy articles may teach some pupils 
a silent lesson which they much need. 

The next requisites are some sheets of 
brown paper; flat-head fasteners or clamps, 
shears, and mucilage. Invite pupils to meet 
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together at some convenient time, to 
make the little books for silent reading wha 
lessons are learned. The teacher shou 
make selections from the magazines, mat, 
ing the stories, and handing them to oy 
set of children to cut neatly out. Somec 
be simply detached from the rest of th 
book, and should be fastened, by ,othe 
pupils, ina brown paper cover cut toft 
The books are then handed to a third set¢ 
workers,—the good writers,—who put th 
name of the story, and its author, on th 
cover. If astory is cut from a paper, i 
may be pasted in columns on a sheet of pape, 
then sewed in a cover, and the name writte 
as before. 

When the books are finished, let themk 
put in a convenient place where evey 
member of the class can get one without 
disturbing the rest. When lessons ar 
learned before time allotted to study is w, 
these books may be taken, the only penaliy 
being that if a pupil reads who afterwards 
fails in his recitation, he forfeits, tor 
certain time, the right to use the books, 

Some children are fonder of items of 
scientific or literary nature, than of storie. 
Most magazines have short or long article 
of this kind, and so it will come about that, 
in the effurt to provide for all tastes, quite 
a little scientific or literary branch of the 
larger library will be prepared. One book 
may be called ‘‘Curious Facts,’’ another 
‘‘Items about Noted People,’’ another 
‘‘Animals and Insects,’’ and so on, each 
being composed of a number of clipping 
on the subject. 

Consider the advantages of this plan: 

1. It teaches self-control and a regard for 
the rights of others. Pupils who use the 
books, must take and return them quietly. 

2. It keeps a whole class out of muschiel 
There will, in time, be no one who doe 
not find time for ‘‘silent reading.’’ 

3. It incites the slow ones to greater zed 
in study. 

4. It will give pupils a better understand 
ing of their own minds, for it will teach theo 
to ‘*know when they know’’ their lessons. 

5. It will cause pupils to read silently 
with concentration, a thing that maly 
grown persons cannot do. 

6. Above all, it will, if rightly conducted, 
inspire a taste for good reading, and hep 
to supplant the dime novel by better things 

This plan has been successfully tried, 
found to produce the best results. It pay 
larger dividends for a very small investmed! 
of ‘time and labor, than almost any other 
means of discipline. American Teachtt 
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THE CHARM OF NATURALNESS. 
BY MARGARET W. SUTHERLAND. 


HE artist tests the quality of his work 

by its truthfulness to nature. So exact- 
ing is this mistress, and so great is the fidel- 
ity she demands, that any great deviation 
from her laws is punished with ignominious 
failure. But many who realize the charm 
of naturalness in the domain of art fail to 
realize its value in the man or woman; and 
yet it seems to me there to give an interest 
which no other grace of manner can impart. 
A genuine man, one who has an individual- 
ity of his own, is like gold in that he has an 
intrinsic value. Wherever he may be, we 
hear him with delight. At a political meet- 
ing, after we have listened to one or two 
other speakers, whose affected oratory has 
oppressed us painfully, what a thrill of 
pleasure he gives us when he utters his own 
thought or feeling, it may even be some- 
what crudely. And what is it that has given 
such power to the world’s greatest pulpit ora- 
tors? Surely one thing has been the utter 
absence of affectation in their discourse. I 
remember having had at one time the great 
pleasure of hearing the beloved Bishop 
Simpson preach. In the simplest manner 
he told the ‘‘ Story of the Cross,’’ and what 
it had done for the heart of mankind. A 
child could have followed every word he 
said, while a philosopher would have yielded 
to an irresistible influence. 

But it is not only on the platform or in 
the pupil that we covet more of the charm 
of naturalness. We want it in society. 
Long ago, Goldsmith said, in speaking of 
that feast to which I should like to have 
been invited, ‘‘ Let each guest bring himself, 
and he brings his best dish.’’ 

What do I care for one’s handsome 
clothes? Can I not see them almost as well 
on some wax model? What do I care fora 
copy of the manners of some one else? 
What is more tiresome than society in which 
there is little individuality? A lady once 
paid another the high compliment,—in per- 
fect sincerity, I think,—‘‘ You are the only 
woman that I have ever known who is al- 
Ways interesting.’”” And why was this 
woman interesting to the others? Simply 
because in all their intercourse there had 

such perfect sincerity. The real self, 
the mind and heart, with thought and feeling 
gathered from books and a life rich in its 
vatied experiences, has been at the service 
of the other. My observation leads me to 
the belief that in many lives there is a period 
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where there is little of this naturalness 
which is so pleasing, and much of an affec- 
tation that is either amusing, painful, or 
promising according to its degree or its qual- 
ity. We find this state more frequently in 
the professions,—if teaching is to be reck- 
oned among them,—than in the other occu- 
pations of life. One is not entirely satisfied 
with himself, and he wants either to seem to 
be or fo de’something better than he really 
is. If he rests in the seeming, he will be 
both an amusing and a painful object of 
thought, painful if we consider what a harm- 
ful influence he may exert over the young 
people about him. His language,—as tan- 
guage is apt to be,—is indicative of the man. 
He never “‘ goes to bed,’’ but always “‘ re- 
tires.’? And when he is asked ‘‘if he has 
ever been at a fire in C— before,’’ he re- 
plies, ‘‘Ah! no, the previous conflagrations 
have ever been too remote.’’ He measures 
one’s education by the length of the words 
he uses. He is like the young lady who 
said, ‘‘ Mrs. D. is so intelligent! She never 
employs anything but /arge words.’’ It is 
delightful to have such persons say once in 
a while something so good as the woman 
who said on the rst of June that ‘her 
neighbor’s husband was drunk on resurrec- 
tion day.’’ (You understand I am talking 
about the language here, not the circum- 
stance.) Or to hear that member of the 
shoddy aristocracy in one of our cities say, 
‘¢ My husband always has his shirts done up 
at the foundry.’’ 

I said that affectation was sometimes 
promising. I do not know that in its bad 
forms it ever is. But what I mean is that 
sometimes when one begins to see the 
beauty of culture, he assumes something 
beyond what he then is, and grows toward 
that. One should never rest, however, in 
the seeming. It is with regret that I have 
seen a woman in whom there was much to 
admire, spoilt, perhaps, by an affectation of 
gayety not consistent with her general char- 
acter—like a beautiful picture in which 
there is a blemish that we cannot under- 
stand how such an artist could make. 

But since school journals must always be 
‘¢ practical,’’ what has all this to do with 
education? Everything. First, the teacher 
is to be everything good that he can be, but 
to be always himself. It will give him an 
added power over his pupils, Genuine 
children like genuine teachers. And chil- 
dren are about as good at testing character 
as any people I know in the world. Some 
years ago, I knew a teacher to fail almost 
entirely in school government because, as 
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the boys said, ‘‘She smiles all the time, and 
her smile doesn’t mean anything at all.’’ I 
have often thought that if teachers affected 
a love that they did not feel, it did not win 
as much respect from their pupils as a 
straightforward way of dealing which had 
no pretense in it. But the teacher must 
not only be natural herself, she must keep 
the charm in children. There is something 
so winning in the simplicity of chilhood, so 
lovely, that the Great Teacher used it to 
show what is essential to the loveliness of 
the Christian character. I would not have 
it destroyed. And yet, is it not true that in 
the schoolroom much is done to destroy 
naturalness? Consider how many artificial 
tones of voice are cultivated. Sometimes 
the little girl whose voice has naturally a 
sweetness in it that falls gratefully upon the 
ear is taught to read and recite in a voice so 
harsh and loud that we scarcely recognize 
that which we have loved to hear. It is 
perfectly right to break up any defects in 
speech of the child, to train it to speak dis- 
tinctly; but the speech of the recitation 
should be that which cultivated persons use 
in every-day life, and not something utterly 
foreign to it—loud enough, of course, to be 
heard by the teacher and the class. False 
styles of reading and reciting selections 
from prose or poetry are taught that re- 
semble nature just about as clusely as the 
landscapes painted by the young lady who 
has taken several lessons in art. 

Constrained and awkward positions are 
demanded from the pupils. Ways of walk- 
ing are taught that make one wonder if the 
public schools are not responsible for much 
of the awkwardness of American people of 
older growth. It is scarcely natural to walk 
on tip-toe with one’s hands folded behind 
one’s back. 

In a certain sense, training towards 
naturalness is moral training of a high order. 
It is inculcating honesty. And I think 
there are circumstances in which it is right 
to teach the charm of naturalness not only 
by example but by precept. 

In closing an article intended to be 
suggestive rather than exhaustive, I am re- 
minded of what I once said in a letter to a 
friend, and of something in his reply. Iam 
quoting from memory, but I can give you 
the substance or what was said. I wrote, 
‘«The most interesting woman in the world 
is the thoroughly natural one; and yet I 
believe such a woman is rare. I like to be 
with the one that lets me know her real 
self, and does not try to palm off on me 
some one else.’’ My friend is a lawyer, so, 
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naturally, he proceeded to argue the case 
with me: ‘*It depends upon what the 
natural woman is whether I like her to be 
natural in my presence. If her nature is 
that of a tigress, I prefer that when she is 
near me she should assume the nature of the 
lamb.”’ 

Have I told you this last to entertain 
you? No. Shall I leave you to read the 
moral? Yes. For I have stated this sum. 
mer when it was urged in my presence, by 
those interested in securing subscribers, that 
other educational journals were more prac- 
tical than the Ohio Educational Monthly— 
** made things plainer for the teacher,”’ etc., 
that it was the glory of the Educational 
Monthly that it went on the assumption that 
teachers have some brains, and can make for 
themselves some applications of principles, 
—Ohw Educational Monthly. 
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SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN.* 





BY JENNIE DARLINGTON. 


T has long since been proved by kinder- 
gartners that very young children can 
be successfully taught the elements of a sci- 
ence. This has been proved by the work 
they have done in geometry. May not the 
same arguments that are used in behalf of 
geometry be used also in the interest of 
other sciences, such as botany, zoology, ge- 
ology, or even chemistry and physics ?—with 
the added plea, that these all lead to the 
direct study of nature, which geometry does 
not. ; 

Is it any more difficult for a child to un- 
derstand that heat expands and cold con- 
tracts than it is for him to comprehend that 
unless he observes the ‘‘ law of opposites” 
the figure he is inventing will be defective? 
One is as simple as the other, if taught in as 
natural a manner. 

Little children are constantly asking, 
‘‘ Why does this do so and so? How does 
it do it? Why does it rain? Where does 
the rain come from? Why does ice grow 
on the pond in winter? How is it made? 
What makes the snow? What makes the 
steam engine go? How do people talk 
over the telegraph wire?’’ ‘These are but 
a very few of the many questions asked us, 
or asked the parents, every day. The forces 
of nature that are constantly at work around 
them excite their wonder, and but few chil- 





* Paper read by Miss Jennie Darlington, of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, formerly of Mil- 
lersville State Normal School. 
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dren watch these phenomena in silent won- 
der. Most of them approach every sympa- 
thetic listener with—‘‘ Why is it so?’’ or 
‘“« How does it do so?”’ 

Four year old Lulu says, ‘‘ Where does 
the water in the brook go at night?’’ We 
tell her it runs on day and night. ‘‘Why 
does it always run?’’ ‘‘ Why does it never 
stop?’’ We dip some water from the 
brook with her little pail and perform cer- 
tain experiments, Lulu making such infer- 
ences as are suggested to her by the water 
always flowing to the lowest accessible point. 
A few hours later a shower comes up. Then 
comes the question, ‘‘ Where do all the little 
raindrops go?’’ but quick as thought follows 
her own answer, ‘‘Oh! I know. If there 
are any little holes in the ground the rain 
drops must go down in them.”’ 

What more do we know about it? Could 
we explain it better? A thing is said to 
be explained when it is classified with other 
things with which we are already acquainted. 
This is the only explanation of which the 
highest science is capable. Lulu saw the 


relation between the running brook, the ex- 
periments with the pail of water, and the 
disappearance of the rain drops. She had 


classified them, and that was her explana- 
tion. As children grow older they too fre- 
quently lose this curiosity, this eagerness to 
know the reason, the why, for everything 
that comes within the range of their senses. 
And I fear it is because we do not encourage 
them sufficiently in their first attempts at 
discovery. 

We of course cannot give very little chil- 
dren full explanation of all the phenomena 
about them and about which they question 
us, but it seems to me that ability to ask 
a question suggests that there is ability to 
comprehend the answer, if it is properly 
given ; or, as some one says: ‘* The rise of 
an appetite for any kind of knowledge im- 
plies that the unfolding mind has become fit 
to assimilate it, and needs it for the pur- 
poses of growth. 

As the forces in nature are constant, we 
know in part what wonders, during each 
season, will attract the notice of these little 
people. Consequently, we know very nearly 
what they will question us about, and are 
able to anticipate their questions and arrange 
a series of experiments and observations that 
will throw light on the problems that so puz- 
zle their little brains. We may often answer 
questions that they have not yet framed in 
words. And is not this work worthy of a 
Place in the kindegarten, if we succeed 
only in suggesting questions and succeed in 
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answering none? We have been trying such 
a series of experiments with our children 
here, That we are meeting a want that has 
been unconsciously felt by the children, is 
proved by such remarks as this. Clarence 
says: ‘‘I asked my mamma that, and she 
said I wasn’t big enough to understand.” 
Dannie said: ‘‘I tried to find that out my- 
self, but I didn’t know how.”’ 

From these remarks we infer not only an 
eager desire to know, but in many cases we 
can trace a certain tinge of discouragement 
because of repeated failure to give satisfac- 
tory information. Should we not guard 
against this discouragement, and instead 
stimulate their curiosity ? 

Some have thought that air, heat, elec- 
tricity, etc., are too immaterial, too vague, 
for little children to grasp. They say that 
these subjects are too abstract, and cannot 
be made sufficiently concrete. But we have 
found that the effects of heat and many ex- 
periments on liquids and gases are readily 
comprehended by the kindergarten chil- 
dren. As to what heat is, we do not know; 
but that answer will not discourage the little 
ones in their search for causes, if they have 
an opportunity to watch the effects intelli- 
gently. One experiment we try is this: 
A metal ball is passed through a ring, and 
then heated in the flame of an alcohol lamp. 
When we try to withdraw the ball, we find 
that the heat has expanded it to such an ex- 
tent that it is too large to go through the 
ring. One of the children exclaimed in- 
stantly, on seeing this done: ‘‘ Oh! the heat 
went into the ball and made it grow larger.’’ 

Another day we brought a bottle, closely 
corked, to the class, and by the help of a 
funnel, tried to pour water through a small 
hole made in the stopper for that purpose, 
but one of the children greeted us with, 
‘¢Oh! you can’t put water in there; why, 
it’s full already. It’s full of air.’’ 

Then they enjoyed watching drops of 
water fall into the bottle as bubbles rose 
through the water in the funnel. Harry 
said: ‘* Bubbles are made of air with a skin 
of water round them.’’ Herbert said: 
‘¢ Those drops must be just as large as the 
bubbles, because the drops take up the room 
that the bubbles come out of.’’ 

Another day we heated the closed end of 
a test tube, the open end of which was in 
water. As the air in the tube expanded it 
escaped in bubbles through the water. 

Dio did not want to walk or listen, but: 
insisted on putting his finger in the water,. 
and closing the open end of the tube. At: 
last the teacher asked; ‘‘ Dio, why do you: 
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put your finger there ?’’ Dio said, ‘‘ I want 
to see if the tube will burst if the air cannot 
get out.’’ The teacher had no doubt that 
Dio understood that the heat had expanded 
that air. 

Is any work better adapted to train chil- 
dren to observe and to reason than this? 
Although children are constantly prying 
into the secrets of nature, they will after all 
see but little, if their seeing is not stimu- 
lated and directed. 

Froebel says in his ‘* Education of Man,”’ 
‘* Therefore even those boys who are always 
running about in open air, perceive, divine 
and experience nothing of the beauties of 
nature and of their effect on the human 
mind. It is with them as with those who 
live in, and have grown up in a very beau- 
tiful country, who divine nothing of its 
beauty and its spirit.’’ 

We cannot expect to have many Newtons 
in each kindergarten or school, but all chil- 
dren may become discoverers to some extent, 
if directed in their investigations. 

Science and superstition cannot exist to- 
gether. Should we not so train our chil- 
dren that they will unconsciously seek a 
rational cause for every effect noticed, no 
matter how startling or unusual the effect? 
I have known persons who were afraid 
to have an electric bell in the house, and 
have been told that such cases are com- 
mon. These persons are even afraid to 
ring an electric door-bell. A little child, 
however, after observing a few simple ex- 
periments in electricity, probably thinks 
with perfect coolness when he touches an 
electric bell knob, ‘‘ Now I have closed 
the current.’’ And when he removes his 
finger he will doubtless think ‘‘ Now the 
current is broken.’’ 

We have not yet given the very smallest 
children the experiments in electricity, but 
‘mean to do so before long, and they are 
such as to remove the feeling of awe (as of 
an unnatural agency) that many have for 
electricity. When the fire alarm strikes 
the children will have the mental satisfac- 
tion of knowing how the current is alter- 
nately closed and broken to cause the regu- 
lar tap, tap, tap. 

With regard to the telegraph, they will 
no longer make the mistake my little ones 
‘recently made. One day while in school 
i received a telegram. Charlie asked who 
‘sent it. I told him my father, who was 


.. ‘many miles away. Charlie looked at it 


and said: ‘‘Oh! how funny your father 
writes.’? And Charlie was several years 
beyond kindergarten age. 





Mr. Morrill helps us to construct a min- 
iature telegraphing apparatus. One child 
at one end of the table plays that he is in 
Hartford. A child at the other end of the 
table is in New Britain, and they click, 
click, forward and backward to each other, 

I think there is no danger of children 
ever becoming too familiar with these nat- 
ural phenomena, or of regarding these won- 
ders too lightly, or (as some have suggested) 
getting a surfeit of the subject. And these 
forces are all wonJerful enough, even after 
they have been robbed of the vague hazy 
atmosphere with which they seem sur- 
rounded to the uninitiated, who have a 
feeling that they are somehow caused by 
necromancy. ‘This feeling I think many 
children never wholly lose, if these myster- 
ies remain unexplained until they reach the 
high school age. 

This danger seems greater with the girls 
than with the boys, who have access to the 
factories of various kinds, where they un- 
consciously learn considerable of the practi- 
cal application of force. Would not our 
children explain these mysteries as the 
ancients explained them, if it were not for 
the practical, common sense atmosphere 
with which they are. surrounded? The 
ancients, you remember, explained them by 
their myths, for, as Mr. Fiske says, the myths 
were and are but outgrowths of simple un- 
educated minds trying to account for the 
strange and beautiful things which appealed 
to their untutored imagination. For in- 
stance, was it not the Greeks who explained 
a thunder-storm by constructing the theory 
of a great black dragon pierced by the 
arrows of a heavenly archer? And you 
remember they said the sun, though ever 
victorious in open contest with his enemies, 
is nevertheless not invulnerable. At times 
he succumbs to treachery, is bound by the 
frost giants, or slain by the demons of dark- 
ness. In the myth of the Sleeping Beauty, 
the earth-goddess sinks into her long winter 
sleep when pricked by the point of a spindle. 
In her cosmic palace, all is locked in icy 
repose, naught thriving save the ivy, which 
defies the cold until the kiss of the golden- 
haired sun-god re-awakens life and activity. 

These conceits are all very beautiful, it is 
true, and we would not rob our children 
of the pleasures of the myth-making age, 
through which all children must and should 
pass. But do you think it possible to rob 
nature of its poetry and beauty, and child- 
hood of its love for them, by helping the 
children to understand the marvelous plan? 
Little enough of it we can understand at 
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best. Even after all is known that is now 
possible, will there not be enough mystery 
remaining to satisfy the most imaginative ? 

The Xindergarten for June contains a 
plea for ‘‘ Science Teaching’’ by Mr. Howe, 
but he, as other writers on the subject, 
speaks only of the objects in nature, and 
ignores the forces—while it seems to mea 
knowledge of the one is as essential as the 
knowledge of the other. Very little appa- 
ratus is necessary for these lessons. With 
only an alcohol lamp, a bottle of water and 
perhaps a saucer, much light can be thrown 
on clouds, dew, rain, snow, etc. We find 
that experiments that can be adapted to the 
children’s power of comprehension are nu- 
merous. The majority of those found in 
any high school text-book may be so sim- 
plified that our smallest children may gain 
much from them. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY J. S. KIEFFER, D. D. 


FEW days ago it fell to the writer’s 
lot to conduct to one of the public 
school buildings of the town in which he re- 
sides a child who was making the transition 
from a private to a public school. It was 
the day of the opening of the schools ; and 
the children belonging to the several schools 
contained in the large building were flock- 
ing together, furnishing an interesting and 
inspiring spectacle. What is more beautiful 
than childhood, and what is more sugges- 
tive, and more affecting too in its way, than 
a multitude of bright and eager children as- 
sembled together on the first day of school ? 
How many homesare represented here ; how 
many parents’ hearts are here with their chil- 
dren; how much anxiety there is to-day in 
many a throbbing little heart ; how much of 
future destiny may be hanging upon this 
day and hour! The scene has not only a 
beauty, but also a solemnity, of its own. 
Surely, this beginning of school is a time for 
thoughtfulness and for lifting up the heart to 
God in prayer; for the teachers, that wis- 
dom, gentleness, firmness and patience may 
be given to them for their long and difficult 
task ; for the pupils, that they may respect 
and obey their teachers, and be kind one to 
another. 

The teacher of the first and lowest school, 
a gentleman of large experience, specially 
chosen and specially fitted for this specially 
Important and difficult work, takes us into 
his bright and well-furnished room, to show 
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us some beautiful kindergarten things which 
he has purchased for assistance in instruct- 
ing the children. The group of children 
who look on with animated faces and shin- 
ing eyes, while these objects are exhibited, 
furnishes an interesting picture and study, 
and suggests to one how much brighter and 
happier is the lot of the little children of 
the schools of to-day, as compared with what 
it was a generation or two ago. As we turn 
away, we observe conspicuously placed upon 
the wall before the eyes of the children, an 
arched motto reading as follows: ‘‘ LITTLE 
CHILDREN, LOVE ONE ANOTHER.’’ What 
could be more appropriate to such a place 
than this brief and ever-memorable sermon 
of St. John’s? 

The writer received his preparation tor 
college, after a brief experience in the public 
schools (very different in those days from 
what they are now) in one of those old- 
time academies, which in their day ren- 
dered such noble service ; and one who has 
been educated in that way is very apt to 
have a predilection for that sort of school. 
We cannot think without reverence and 
affection of the school, and the master, 
under whom we were intellectually bred. 
Nevertheless, such fond remembrance has 
not served, we trust, to blind us in any 
way to the various advantages and excel- 
lencies of the public schools of our land. 
Of these we have seen a good deal from 
time to time. We have attended Teachers’ 
Institutes, and heard the teachers discussing 
the problems pertaining to their vocation. 
We have visited schools when they were 
engaged in their ordinary and regular work. 
We have been with them on special occa- 
sions—at celebrations of Arbor Day; at 
Christmas entertainments; at High School 
Commencements; and at other extraordi- 
nary times. What we have thus seen has 
taught us to cherish a high respect for what 
is being done in our public schools, and for 
the men and women who are engaged in 
this noble and often poorly requited work. 
We have been impressed with the vast im- 
provement that has been made in the meth- 
ods of teaching; with the moral earnest- 
ness of the teachers; and with the sense of 
responsibility often manifested by those to 
whom has been committed the grave and 
responsible trust of the management of the 
people’s schools. 

Whatever may be the defects or dangers 
of our public school system, there belongs 
to it, without doubt, one inherent and in- 
alienable advantage over every other system. 
Our public schools are a genuine expression 
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of our national American life. They stand 
for that American idea to which we have, 
for better or worse, committed ourselves, 
and in which we believe with a strong belief. 
They are identified with the cause of free 
and republican institutions. They go along 
with that ‘“‘ government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,’’ which we 
as Americans believe shall never perish from 
the face of the earth. They are a protest 
against the idea that one kind of education 
is required for the children of one class of 
people, and that an inferior sort will do for 
the children of another class. They are a 
declaration of the conviction that the chil- 
dren of all, without distinction, are alike 
entitled, though not forced, to receive the 
best that the State can provide. In them 
the children of the rich and the poor, the 
cultured and the uncultured, meet together. 
Perhaps there may be risk in this ; risk there 
is everywhere in the world. But, supposing 
the home and the home-life to be what they 
ought to be, we have no fears for the child 
that goes into the public schools from the 
bosom of an intelligent, cultivated and 
Christian family ; while, for the child that 
comes from an ignorant and uncultivated 


family, it may be of vital and supreme im- 
rtance to come, somewhere and somehow, 
in contact with the atmosphere of other and 


different homes. It is one of the worst of 
heresies to imagine an impassable gulf be- 
tween the cultured and the uncultured, and 
by unlovingly condemning it to everlasting 
seclusion, to doom that which is uncultured 
to remain uncultured still. 

We touch not upon the question of the re- 
lation of religion to the public schools— 
a grave question by itself, on which there 
would be much to say; a question which 
still awaits its solution. We believe in the 
vital relation of religion to all education. 
We believe in what Rev. Matthew Arnold 
says, in his Educational Reports, of the ad- 
vantages of the good religious instruction 
furnished in all German schools. We ac- 
knowledge this question, and the gravity of 
it, and the many difficulties by which the 
settlement of it is beset here in America. 
May God conduct us to a just and right de- 
termination of the question. 

One thing, however, has, perhaps, not 
been sufficiently regarded. The presence of 
religion in the schools does not depend ex- 
clusively upon the reading of the Bible in 
them. It depends far more upon the char- 
acter of the teacher. A Christian person is 
a ‘‘ living epistle.’’ No volume is so thor- 
oughly studied by the pupil, or exerts so 
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powerful an influence upon him, as that of 
the teacher’s disposition and character, 
This being religious, no lack of the formal 
reading of the Bible can prevent the school 
from being pervaded by a religious spirit, 
Bible or no Bible, a Christian teacher will 
invariably make a Christian atmosphere for 
the children to breathe in ; and this is what 
is above all necessary ; and it is our conso- 
lation to believe that this is, to so large an 
extent, the actual state of the case in our 
public schools. 

God bless our public schools, and stand 
by them in whatever trials and perils the 
future may have in store for them! And 
may God graciously remember and bless 
and help the many teachers and pupils 
throughout the land, who, at this time, are 
again taking up their appointed work in 
these schools and in all other institutions of 


learning. Reformed Church Messenger. 


> 
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THE TALE OF THE BOOKS. 





BY REV. DAVID G. WYLIE. 


HERE lie before me on my table twenty- 
five recent volumes. They are the latest 
reports and manuals of twenty-five of the 
principal American cities. Being of recent 
date, it may be taken for granted that they 
furnish the freshest and most reliable infor- 
mation possible on the condition of the 
schools. 

A few words about these cities. They 
have a wide geographical distribution, reach- 
ing from New England to California, and 
from the lakes to the gulf. Their popula- 
tion is between five and six millions. Look- 
ing at these cities on the map, one has a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole country. 

These books tell a story. They give 
much information respecting the public 
schools; in fact, much that we cannot even 
refer to at the present time. What we are 
especially desirous to know just now is, Do 
the schools impart moral and religious in- 
struction to the youth? Do they develop 
simply the intellect, or both the heart and 
intellect ? What is the tale of the books? 

It is of great importance to know the cus- 
tom of our leading cities upon the subject of 
moral instruction. From our previous in- 
vestigation of this subject in the Christian 
Union, we have seen that in smaller cities 
and towns, and in the rural districts, the 
subject is almost wholly in the hands of the 
teachers. In the cities it is entirely different. 
All city schools have rules and regulatious 
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upon the subject of moral instruction, and 
the teachers are obliged to follow them. It 
becomes of great importance, therefore, to 
ascertain what the requirements of our large 
cities really are with respect to moral and 
religious culture. 

1. The first thing which impresses itself 
upon the mind of the reader of these reports 
and school manuals is that in all the schools 
of our most important cities the Bible is 
read in their opening exercises. Generally 
it is without note or comment. 

To commence with New York: The reg- 
ulation upon this subject is as follows: ‘ All 
the schools of this city under the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Education shall be opened 
by reading a portion of Holy Scriptures, 
without note or comment.’’ The regula- 
tions of other large cities are about the same. 

As to actual practice: In some of the 
schools of New York there is simply the 
reading of a portion of Scripture. In 
others prayer is offered—generally the 
Lord’s Prayer, but occasionally oral or ex- 
temporaneous prayer. There is also singing 
of songs, some of them standard Christian 
hymns, The fact is that the opening exer- 


cises depend largely upon the locality and 


the population. In Jewish neighborhoods 
the teacher generally reads portions of the 
Old Testament, and, as a rule, the selections 
are from the Psalms. It is very difficult to 
exclude Christian sentiments. The litera- 
ture of our language, both prose and poetic, 
is saturated with Christianity. It is folly to 
attempt to exclude moral, religious, and 
Christian sentiments from the schools. It 
cannot be done without emasculating our 
choicest literature. 

It was my privilege the other day to visit 
the City Normal College for young women. 
There were present Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant young ladies. What were they 
singing? ‘*Come unto Me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’’ 

2. A careful examination of the reports 
and manuals makes it evident that the open- 
ing exercises are not limited simply to the 
reading of a short selection from the Bible. 
In many cities there are other devotional 
exercises. The city of Washington author- 
izes the reading of the Scriptures, Lord’s 
Prayer, and singing. Newark follows in her 
footsteps. Indianapolis does the same. 
Louisville has reading of the Scriptures and 
singing. New Haven has ‘‘ appropriate de- 
votional exercises.’’ Providence authorizes 
the reading of the Bible or prayer in schools. 
Bangor has the Scriptures, prayer, or singing. 
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3. These books tell another story. It is 
that in not a few of the schools of our coun- 
try something like a systematic attempt is 
made to inculcate moral and religious truth. 
This is a very interesting and important 
fact, and one which should be properly em- 
phasized. We shall now summarize as 
briefly as possible the regulations of six or 
seven cities with respect to the teaching of 
morals. 

Chicago, to begin with. In the primary 
grade, first year, the pupils are instructed in 
politeness, truthfulness, and chaste language. 
In the second year the instruction is the 
same as in the first, with industry, obedience 
to parents, care of property, and respect for 
others added. The third year gives in- 
struction in the subjects of the previous 
years, with the addition of the proper treat- 
ment of others in the street, and the protec- 
tion of public and private property. The 
fourth year adds obedience to law ; penalties 
for the violation of civil law; purity of 
thought, language and action. The gram- 
mar department carries this same instruc- 
tion through every grade. 

The regulations of the Boston schools are 
as follows: ‘‘Good morals being of the 
highest importance to the pupils, and essen- 
tial to their progress in useful knowledge, 
instruction therein shall be given in all the 
schools. It shall be the duty of the instruc- 
tors to secure good conduct and a proper 
deportment on the part of their pupils, both 
in school and out, and especially in going 
to and returning from school.’’ 

The schools of San Francisco give in- 
struction in morals and manners. The 
teachers are charged to instruct the pupils in 
all the grades, by precept and example, to 
be clean, neat, polite, obedient, industrious, 
punctual, trustworthy, honest, truthful and 
kind. 

The pupils of the schools of Indianapolis 
are taught to be cleanly in person and dress, 
polite in conduct, truthful and chaste in 
language, and studious during school hours. 

The instructions of the school board of 
New Haven are very full and admirable in 
their requirements. The teachers are to 
feel themselves responsible in the place of 
the parents for the instruction of the pupils 
in discipline, morals, and health. Occa- 
sional lessons are to be given, as opportu- 
nity offers, on reverence, politeness, temper- 
ance, honesty, economy, conduct at home, 
in the street, at church, respect for parents 
and the aged, and kindness to animals. 

In the schools of Bangor it is made the 
duty of teachers to exercise a diligent guar- 
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dianship over the deportment and the char- 
acter of those intrusted to their care, and to 
endeavor to inculcate principles of kindness, 
truthfulness, purity, industry, frugality and 
temperance. 

The schools of Omaha take the palm with 
respect to the matter of instruction in man- 
ners and morals. The schools are con- 
structed on the Prussian maxim, ‘‘ That 
whatever you would have appear in the life 
of a nation, you must put into its schools.’’ 
The rules and regulations are very full and 
explicit. ‘Teachers are exhorted to ‘‘ have 
much pride in the good manners and strong 
moral sentiments of their pupils.’’ 

Even at the risk of occupying too much 
space, we cannot refrain from quoting the 
topics suggested to be used as circumstances 
require. Every reader of the Christian 
Onion will admit that there is a wide sweep 
in the matter of morals and manners in the 
Omaha schools. There is room for congrat- 
ulation. 

Primary grades: Proper way of sitting in 
seat ; obeying instantly a given signal ; be- 
haviour at school, at home, at church, in the 
street, on the playground ; duties to parents, 
brothers and sisters, teachers, schoolmates ; 
injury to books and other property ; calling 
ill names, quarreling and fighting ; using 
wicked words, stealing, Golden Rule, Jying, 
cruelty to animals, kindness, tattling, polite- 
ness, truthfulness, idleness, dishonesty, care- 
lessness, attention, obedience, honesty, rob- 
bing birds’ nests, staring, calling persons 
names on the streets. 

Intermediate grades: Using slang, using 
profane or evil words, Golden Rule, kind- 
ness, obedience, truthfulness, peace-making, 
unkindness, doing good, justice, gratitude, 
cheerfulness, impatience, deceitfulness, af- 
fection, evil communications, making faces, 
treatment of enemies. (It should be said 
that these are only a few of the subjects 
suggested for use in the intermediate de- 
partment). 

Grammar grades (we omit as many as 
possible of the subjects mentioned in the 
primary and intermediate grades, and quote 
only a portion of the subjects suggested for 
the grammar department): Sneers, rivalry, 
pride, vanity, envy, jealousy, gratitude, 
constancy, avarice, tale-bearing, confidence, 
fidelity, fretfulness, deceitfulness, integrity, 
harmony, good-will, charity, patriotism, 
treatment of enemies, ‘friendship, pure 
.. thought, self-sacrifice, covetousness, con- 

trol of emotions, good heart basis of 
good manners. ‘Short anecdotes convey- 
ing moral lessons, or quotations, should be 
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selected from good authors, illustrating 
these subjects. When committed to mem- 
ory, and often repeated, they have a lasting 
influence.’’— Omaha Public Schools, 1887. 

Whatever may be said of the schools of 
other cities, certainly all will agree that the 
schools of the city of Omaha ought not to be 
immoral. 

4. These books indicate very clearly that 
public officials, school superintendents and 
teachers, are giving more attention than ever 
before to the subject of moral instruction. 
This fact appears from the remarks-of these 
officials which we find scattered through all 
the reports and manuals. Some of these are 
remarkable for their grasp of the subject we 
are considering, as well as for the sound- 
ness of the positions assumed. Space will 
permit but a few quotations, which will 
serve as samples of more. 

The President of the Chicago School 
Board says: ‘‘In the schools of Chicago 
to-day are the fathers and mothers that will 
succeed us. There will be love and happi- 
ness [in the homes] in proportion to the 
quality of the work done in the schools to- 
day. A good home must be an intelligent 
one.’’ ** Right purposes, right action, right 
feeling, depend upon right knowing’’—a 
proposition which sounds much like the 
maxims of Buddhism. 

Says the Superintendent of Schools of 
St. Louis, ‘‘ The general aim of the schools 
is to give the best possible intellectual, 
moral, and physical training, as well as to 
furnish the information and discipline most 
needed for good and useful citizenship. 
That the moral training shall give him [the 
pupil] the desire and ability to live in har- 
mony withsocial and civil requirements, are 
requirements that the public have a right to 
demand. It is by these standards that the 
schools should be measured and judged.”’ 

In anothcr connection we read from the 
same writer these forceful and true words: 
‘¢ All moral culture must be directed to the 
training of the will, and since voluntary 
mental action cannot take place without an 
act of the will, all intellectual training also 
relates to moral training. There should be 
a gradual unfolding of the child’s moral 
consciousness. ‘Teach the pupil to control 
and govern himself. 

The Superintendent of the schools of 
Wilmington lays much stress upon the char- 
acter of the teacher, as do most of the Su- 
perintendents, He says: ‘* The most pow- 
erful moral influence in a school is the 
teacher’s example; the first requisite in a 
teacher is a reputation that is above sus- 
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picion. There should be no taint in it. 
Brilliant intellectual attainments will not 
make up for lack of moral qualities. In 
proportion as the teachers measure up in 
character and intellectual attainments, and 
are wise, loving, and inspiring, will the 
moral tone of the schools rise.’’ 

The Superintendents of Manchester, 
Omaha, New Haven, Richmond, and other 
cities, follow with weighty words. But 
enough has been said to show that public 
attention is fixing itself more firmly upon 
the common schools as the hope of our 
country, and to inspire the belief that our 
schools will meet the demands of an en- 
lightened Christian public, and will stand 
firm as a rock for centuries, giving forth 
light and intelligence and true morality to 
the millions of pupils who throng their 
portals.— Christian Union. 
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WPAT WE MAY SEE IN WORDS. 





PROF. T. C. KARNS. 
HE untrained mind sees but little in 
words. The careful student of lan- 
guage sees much. Words, like human be- 
ings, have a history. A word is born into 
alanguage. It has a career, after which it 
may die and disappear. It may even be 
resurrected and brought again into current 
use. Sometimes a language, or a whole 
family of words, dies, and is known only in 
the records of the past. Some one has 
called words fossil poetry and fossil history. 
To the philologist they are a constant source 
of surprises and a perpetual delight. Every 
one of them reveals a hidden meaning, and 
it may be an interesting story. Take the 
word ‘‘atlas,’’ meaning a book of maps; 
behind it we see the fabled giant, who, ac- 
cording to the Greeks, supported upon his 
shoulders the sky—some say the world. 
The modern use of the term probably came 
from placing a picture of Atlas on the back 
of the first book of maps. The word was 
first used by Mercator in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The name of one of our great oceans 
—the Atlantic—seems to have the same 
origin, though possibly coming more di- 
rectly from the name of the island Atlantis. 
Many persons eat sardines, and enjoy 
them, without knowing that they get their 
name from the island of Sardinia, around 
whose shores they were first taken in abund- 
ance. 
_Let us see what the names of different 
kinds of cloth reveal to us: ‘Calico’ 
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comes from Calicut, in India, where this 
sort of cloth was first made; ‘‘ Damask’’ 
comes from Damascus, for a like reason; 
‘*Dimity,’’ a kind of figured cotton cloth, 
comes from Damietta, Egypt; ‘‘Gingham ”’ 
is from Guincamp, in France: it was first 
made there. Thecloth called ‘‘ Holland,’’ 
was first made in Holland. That called 
** Nankeen ’’ of course first came from Nan- 
kin, in China, ‘‘ Cashmere’’ shawls are 
from the beautiful vale of Cashmere, in In- 
dia; and ‘‘ Worsted’”’ yarn is so called from 
the village of Worsted, in Norfolk, England, 
where it was first manufactured. _ 

The names of flowers often reveal a futile 
attempt to perpetuate the memory of some 
distinguished botanist. We say futile, for 
though the name remains, the memory of the 
man is almost always wanting to those who 
admire his favorite flower. The delicate 
‘* Fuchsia ’’ was named for Leonard Fuchs, 
a German botanist of the sixteenth century; 
the ‘* Peony’’ was so called from Paeon, 
who discovered it; Magnol, a French bota- 
nist, gave his name to the ‘‘ Magnolia;’’ 
the ‘‘ Dahlia’’ bears the name ot Dahl, a 
Swedish botanist ; Gentian was the king of 
Illyria, who first discovered the medical 
properties of the plant to which he gave his 
own name; the beautiful ‘‘Camellia’’ is to 
remind us of the Spanish Jesuit, Camelli, 
who is said to have brought this shrub from 
Asia. If we could stop to inquire into the 
lives of those for whom these flowers were 
named, how much of human nature, of joy 
and sorrow, perchance of romantic love, 
might be revealed ! 

The average man or woman can see no 
connection between a “‘panic’’ in Wall 
street and the shepherd’s life. The refer- 
ence is not to shearing the financial 
‘‘lambs,’’ but to the origin of the word 
‘* panic,’’ which is said to come from Pan, 
the ancient god of shepherds. The form of 
the god was half man and half goat, and 
when he rushed with loud cries from the 
thick undergrowth, along streams or road- 
sides, the simple-minded inhabitants were 
seized with a sudden and uncontrollable dis- 
position to flee precipitately ; or, in other 
words, there was a ‘‘ panic.”’ 

Some one asks us to give our opinion on 
some grave matters. We hesitate and say 
we will consider, or take time for consider- 
ation. Our friend understands clearly what 
we mean, and yet how little he may get of 
the full import of the word ‘‘ consider.’’ 
Perhaps the common view of its history is, 
that it comes from the Latin words con, with, 
and sidere to sit. According to this, we 
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propose to sit with the matter and meditate 
uponit. According to another view, ‘‘ con- 
sider’’ comes from con, with, and sidera, 
the stars. So, with this view, we seem to 
have told our friend that we propose to resort 
to a consultation with the stars—and who 
will dare say this is not exactly what the 
first people who used the root of the word 
meant? Through this word we read the 
faith and the practice of people who lived 
before the dawn of history, but whose very 
names have been forgotten.—Southwestern 
Journal of Education. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING. 





1. A TEACHER should have a good mental 
outfit. _Heshould be well informed, and to 
his stock of information there should be 
daily additions from varied sources. He 
should especially read books and papers de- 
voted to educational work. Better read too 
much than too little. 

2. Discipline in a school must be main- 
tained at any cost. The teacher must be 
master in the school-room. Theoretically, 
one may be opposed to corporal punish- 
ment; practically, he need not express a 
positive opinion. But the teacher must 
control the school. 

3. The teacher must be persistent in ex- 
acting thorough work. A careless over- 
sight on the part of the teacher does not tend 
to exactness on the part of the pupil. Vig- 
ilance should not be relaxed nor what are 
termed small things be overlooked. 

4. All mathematical problems, however 
simple, solved by the pupils, should be ex- 
plained by them, that the teacher may be 
assured the problems are understood. 

5. The teacher should avoid telling the 
pupils too much when questioning them. 
They should be compelled to depend upon 
their own ingenuity and draw upon their 
own resources as much as possible. It is 
thus they receive benefit, and grow in men- 
tal power. 

6. In giving directions to his pupils with 
regard to work to be done, the teacher 
should not find it necessary to repeat. The 
pupils should be disciplined in the matter of 
giving quick and intelligent attention to 
every remark made to them by the teacher. 
So valuable time is saved and a good habit 


.. cultivated. 


_ 7+ Very long lessons should not be as- 
signed. Better too short than too long. 
When very long, the preparation cannot be 





thorough. Parents are largely to blame for 
the fault of long lessons. Too many of 
them have the idea that getting through a 
book is equivalent to mastering its contents, 
But the teacher should go slow enough to do 
thorough work. 

8. In questioning pupils, the teacher 
should be patient. Givethem time to com- 
prehend the question in every instance. 
Put it in a different form only when assured 
that the first cannot be understood, The 
art of questioning is a somewhat difficult 
one to acquire, but is of very great impor- 
tance. A question may suggest the answer, 
or it may beso obscure as to confuse the 
pupil. The former error is most common, 
and should be especially guarded against. 

g. A teacher should not talk too much in 
the school-room. He should not talk much 
about discipline, and the children should do 
most of the talking about the lessons. He 
should also be very judicious in according 
praise or blame. Compliments should not 
become cheap, nor should censure be too 
harsh.—Zducational Review. 
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U. S. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 





GROWTH OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


HE Commissioner of Education, Hon, 

J. N. R. Dawson, has filed with the 
Secretary of the Interior his annual report 
for the year ending June 30, 1889, in the 
course of which he says that from an anal- 
ysis of the statistics of the public schools 
for the decade 1876-77 to 1886-87, it ap- 
pears that the growth of the system, consid- 
ering the whole country, outstripped during 
that period the growth of the population; 
the excess of the increase of enrollment over 
the increase in population, six to fourteen 
years of age, being one-sixth per cent. 
This gain, the Commissioner says, is due 
entirely to the progress of the schools in 
the Southern sections, and more especially 
in the South Central division. Here the 
increase of enrollment shows an excess over 
the increase of population never before par- 
alleled in a country so long settled. 

The sentiment in favor of free schools 
supported by public funds, he says, is be- 
coming each year more universally preva- 
lent. The public school systems of the 
Southern States have been undergoing an 
unprecedented development, under laws 
adapted in each case to local circumstances, 
and are now practically all established on a 
permanent basis. Colored children are ap- 
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rtioned an equal share of the school funds, 
unless in the State of Delaware, and there 
schools are kept open as long and under as 
well paid teachers as those of the white chil- 
dren. The funds for the support of these 
schools are furnished mainly by the white in- 
habitants, and after making due allowance 
for all the sums that have been furnished for 
the education of the negroes through pri- 
vate sources of benevolence and through 
taxes raised among themselves, it may still 
be said that the children of those once held 
in servitude in the South are being educated 
by the sons of their former masters. 

In discussing the conditions affecting 
public education in our country, he contin- 
ues, the necessity that the Southern States 
are under of maintaining two separate sys- 
tems should be borne in mind. It is appar- 
ent that these states are at present the least 
able to maintain one system in an efficient 
manner. The statistics show that about 64 
per cent. of the white population of school 
age*in the Southern States is enrolled, while 
of the colored population only about 53 per 
cent. In the District of Columbia alone 


does the colored enrollment, considered in 
relation to the colored population of school 
age, exceed the enrollment of the white pop- 


ulation of school age. 

Compulsory education, the Commissioner 
says, forms no feature of the Southern 
‘school system. ‘‘ The arbitrary proceed- 
ings,’’ he adds, ‘‘ which a compulsory at- 
tendance law suggests, its inquisitorial meth- 
ods, the interference of the State in the 
parental control of children, the effect upon 
parents of sending their children to school 
under compulsion, in the impairment of 
that self-respect which lies at the basis of 
character and good citizenship, would seem 
to render a compulsory attendance law an 
instrumentality to be resorted to only to 
suppress a great and crying evil.’’ 

In speaking of the public schools in our 
principal cities, the Commissioner says: 

_ “In no department of city school work 
is improvement more manifest than in the 
primary schools, and this for the reason, 
perhaps, that in them there was the greatest 
room for improvement. The number of 
cities in which the inexperienced teachers 
are habitually assigned to the instruction of 
the youngest children is rapidly diminish- 
ing; indeed, in many places the primary 
schools are now taught by the most efficient 
of the teaching force. This fact, coupled 
with the increased popularity of kindergar- 
ten methods, has resulted in a wonderful 
advance in quality of primary instruction.’’ 
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THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY. 
BY J. C. BRYANT. 


O be well grounded in the principles of 
geography the pupil must have the par- 
ticulars which form the substructure of each 
principle. He must begin at home to learn 
about those things which surround him, 
and which are necessary to future growth 
in the knowledge of the subject. He must 
proceed from the known to the unknown. 
From what he sees and knows, he must 
imagine what he cannot see and what he 
cannot know from personal observation. 

The letters which compose the alphabet 
of geography are: Day and Night, Seasons, 
Climatic Zones, Relief, Geological Forma- 
tions, Energies of Man, and Purposes of 
the Creator. These seven letters will spell 
out all the geographical knowledge found in 
our text-books. This alphabet is simple 
enough for the primary pupil, and, in its 
most minute subdivisions, for the profound- 
est scholar. 

Says one: ‘‘ Wherever our home is, there 
lie all the materials which we need for the 
study of the entire globe.’’ Humboldt 
says: ‘* Every nook and little shaded corner 
is but a reflection of the whole of nature.’’ 
Again: ‘‘ The roaring mountain brook,’’ or 
the melting of the winter’s snow on the hill 
side in spring ‘‘ is the type of the thunder- 
ing cataracts; the geological formation of a 
single little island suggests the broken coast 
lines of a continent; the study of the bould- 
ers, which are so thickly scattered in token 
of a great primeval deluge from the north, 
reveals the structure of whole mountain 
chains. The digging of every well may 
contribute to our knowledge of the earth’s 
crust,’’ 

‘*In the structure of a spear of grass, of a 
rush, of a single monocotyledon, may be 
studied in miniature the palm-tree, prince 
of the tropics. In the mosses and lichens 
on our walls, the stunted growths of moun- 
tain-tops may be investigated. A small 
range of hills may be taken as a type of the 
loftiest ‘‘Cordillera.’’ The eye may be 
easily trained to see the greater in the less. 
The study of our own district is the true 
key to the understanding of the forms and 
phenomena of foreign lands.’’ 

Especially is this method of studying 
geography applicable where so many oppor- 
tunities of studying nature and art are pos- 
sible and very convenient. 

If we wish to study alluvium, the low 
lands along the river are very convenient. 
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Island formation and disintegration are 
illustrated in our lakes and rivers. An ex- 
amination of the trees which are indigenous 
to our soils and climate gives a key to all 
similar regions. Hothouse plants and the 
causes of their ability to endure our climate 
are the keys to their congenial climates. 
Running water explains drainage in its 
thousand phases. Reflection of the sun’s 
rays from the south side of the house ex- 
plains the heat of the southern slopes of 
mountains, and the opposite, the northern 
slopes of mountains. A long rope held by 
the ends and shaken, illustrates the waves 
of the sea, which are scarcely more than the 
rising and falling of the waters. 
Observations made from the east window 
during the school year, show the apparent 
movement of the sun north and south suc- 
cessively as the days grow longer and then 
shorter. And, as the sun moves toward or 
away from a perpendicular with the part of 
the earth on which you stand, you can show 
that the angle of incidence of light and heat 
relatively determines the amount of light 
and heat. I might in this way consider 


each one of the general principles contained 
in the alphabet of geography and lying at 


the base, or forming the substructure of the 
science of geography. I do not wish to 
represent simply a lot of specifics to be 
literally swallowed by the teacher. These 
illustrations are given merely to show that 
it is possible to explain the phenomena of 
nature in a very simple way.—School Edu- 
cation. 


> 





CHILD LIFE ON A NEW ENGLAND 
FARM. 


BY HELEN M. WINSLOW. 


HAVE seen people who labored under the 

delusion that children brought up on a 
farm among the remoter portions of New 
England must of necessity become ignorant 
and uninformed men and women. 

Just before the outbreak of the Civil War 
my father gave up his profession in a pros- 
perous Eastern town, and retired with his 
family to the hundred-and.fifty-acre farm 
which had been the family homestead since 
the first settlement of that part of New Eng- 
land. On that farm, some fifteen miles from 
any railroad, we children, used only to town 
sidewalks and front yards, felt transported to 
a new and beautiful world. And from that 
day, although removed from any /but the 
common district school, our better educa- 
tion was begun. What boundless delight 


¢ 





was ours, as we scurried over the green 
pastures in our bare feet? What comfort 
we took in common brown calico beside 
the still waters! No more stiffly-starched 
sun-bonnets or white aprons for us; and, 
best of all, we had always room enough! 

Everything on the farm became immedi- 
ate objects of deep interest to us; and un- 
der a mother who reverenced it, we began 
the study of nature. We first fastened our 
affections to the creatures of the great barn- 
yard, all of whom we found with dismay 
had grown to maturity with no names, 
This was disgraceful, and we adopted the 
methods of the aborigines and named every 
identical quadruped and fowl on the place 
according to its peculiar qualities or habits. 
We had a ‘‘Spot,’’ a ‘‘ Black-Leg,’’ anda 
‘* Lop-Horn”’ among the cows, and adopted 
the plan of naming each calf while it was 
yet staggering with surprise at the world 
of green grass and skim-milk before it; and 
soon had every creature so tame that we 
could go up to the wildest steer in the’pas- 
ture without danger. Indeed, so successful 
were we in our friendship for one pet lamb, 
that he soon abused his privileges and used 
to butt us over and trample upon us with 
great glee, after which he had some difficulty 
in taming us. We were not always happy 
in our selection of names for our woolly 
friends; for our ‘‘Tommy’’ yearly pre- 
sented us with twins, adorned with unusually 
awkward and obtrusive legs, and our ‘‘Fan- 
nie’’ grew up to be the worst ‘‘butter’’ in 
the flock. ‘* Crooked Toes’’ and *‘ Mouldy 
Nose,’’ however, justified our fondest ex- 
pectations, and proved valuable sheep in 
spite of their suggested deformities. 

The animals were, however, but a small 
part of the farm, and were but lesser factors 
in that out-of-doors education which should 
be the natural inheritance of every child. 
There were the grand old rocks and the 
trees, the meadow, the brook, the birds, 
the flowers, and the insects; there were the 
everlasting mountains, the sky, and the shift- 
ing clouds, to be studied and loved with zeal 
incredible, perhaps, to those who do not 
know a child trained in close communion 
and the daily worship of nature. Our mother 
never tired of answering our innumeraable 
questions, and her teaching brought us into 
close kinship with nature. 

While we were little things we learned the 
names of most of the rocks on the farm. 
We knew why the mineral spring in the 
meadow was red; we knew that the asbestos 
over on the pasture ledge was comparatively 
rare, and for what purposes it was used; we 
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knew the flint of which the Indian arrow- 
heads in our grandmother’s possession 
(found on the farm) were made; we knew 
how the pot-holes beside a neighboring 
brook were formed; we knew a hundred 
useful and scientific facts, while we were 
running wild in our bare feet, that we 
should not have known for some years had 
we been in a town school. The pasture had 
a great ridge of ledges running through it, 
with occasional veins cropping out, of beau- 
tiful pink and chocolate soapstone; and we 
used to build the airiest of air-castles based 
on the prospective wealth that lay hidden 
there—where, alas! it still remains. 

I am often surprised, when in the country 
with educated people, at noting their igno- 
rance of the names of the commonest trees 
and shrubs ; for we early learned them all, 
and if a new variety was found were ex- 
pected to study out not only its name but 
its family. As a matter of course we knew 
the spruce from the hemlock or the few bal- 
sam firs on the place. ‘The latter was quite 


clear to us on account of its alleged medi- 
cinal qualities, and I used to plan the man- 
ufacture of an elixir from the balsam under 
those queer little blisters, which should in- 


evitably cure that dread disease, consump- 
tion. There were the white and yellow 
birches and the red and white maples. It 
did not take us long to learn the difference 
between the soft and the hard, or rock ma- 
ple—from which the sugar is made. And 
when we found small specimens of the spot- 
ted maple we were quite triumphant, and 
hunted an old botany clear through to find 
if there were still for us undiscovered varie- 
ties. There were the few elms, the lovely 
beeches, the graceful ash-trees, the ‘‘ moose- 
missy,’’ the mountain-ash, and quantities of 
alders and elders, both ‘‘ pizen’’ and whole- 
some. There was the poetic young tama- 
rack on the ‘‘ play-house rock,’’ and the 
big-leaved buttonwood over by the “old 
cave.’’ And although we learned the uses 
of every kind of wood on the farm, we were 
puzzled about the poplars in the front yard. 
To be sure they were beautiful, and their 
eternal silvery rustle soothed us into the 
dreamless slumber of childhood every night, 
except when the legend first reached us that 
the Cross of Calvary was made from a pop- 
lar; and that, because of it, its leaves must 
always tremble in shame and fruitless re- 
pentance, Their practical value, however, 
remained a mystery to us, until one spring 
our grandmother recommended ‘“ poplar- 
tea’’ as a spring medicine for us children. 
—after which we decided the mission of the 
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poplar to be that of purging all original sin 
from children who were dosed with it. 

Sugaring was welcome, not so much on 
account of our saccharine molars, as the 
sense of open-air freedom, of coming sum- 
mer, that lay in the returning warmth of 
the sun and the fast-disappearing snowbanks. 
Even before these latter were gone we dis- 
covered, always in the shadow of an old 
decaying log, the little red-cup fungus, which. 
we called ‘‘ red toadstools.’’ 

We studied no text-book regularly, but 
discovered the relationship of the squirrel- 
corn and ‘‘ Dutchman’s breeches’: to the: 
more aristocratic dielytra of the garden. 
We knew the wild leek was first cousin to 
the onion, and passed it in contempt to 
decide whether the adder-tongue was a dis- 
tant connection by marriage ; and we hesi- 
tated long between the red ‘‘ nose-bleed’” 
and the white trillium. We listened to ser- 
mons by innumerable Jacks-in-the pulpit 
and were the better for them—a thing which 
could not always be said regarding the 
grown-up discourse that was weekly preached 
over our heads in the white meeting-house 
at the village. The ladies’ slippers that 
grew in a certain strip of woods were the 
only slippers we possessed in those days, 
and the Indian pipe that grew in the east 
lot was the only pipe smoked on the farm. 
Years afterwards, when we studied botany 
after the approved fashion of schools, it was 
like finding anew friend whose face reminds 
you constantly of an old one. 

We became early versed in the wisdom of. 
weather prophets. We needed no signal: 
service bureau to tell us it would rain when 
there was a ‘‘table-cloth’’ on the South 
Mountains, nor of clearing conditions when 
a bit of blue sky appeared in the northwest. 
And we loved the blue sky and the masses. 
of clouds with all the intense poetry of our 
young nature. In rainy or wintry weather,, 
we had plenty of books and papers. Chil- 
dren’s magazines were rare then, but there 
was always the Youth’s Companion, and that 
paper has had a marvellous influence for 
good over hundreds of young lives. My 
father’s taste for books lay chiefly among 
the older English ones, and these we pored 
over at our own sweet will. Among our 
pleasantest memories were the evenings, 
from the early fall through to the late spring, 
when we all gathered around the great fire- 
place in the sitting-room and listened to the 
reading of these books. 

One winter, I remember, Addison’s 
Spectator was served up to us in the read- 
ings, but we only took it fitfully between 
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delightful naps and back-log studies. Per- 
haps Sir Walter Scott should be thanked for 
the fact that history proved more interest- 
ing than philosphy ; for, after the Waverley 
novels, English history seemed worth study- 
ing, and we became elevated to the various 
heroes of the world in turn. 

We girls, much to our sorrow, never 
learned to milk the cows; but as a reward 
for daily and extremely distasteful piano 
practice we were allowed to learn to spin, 
and even to sit at the old loom in the back 
chamber and weave a stripe in the rag carpet. 
That was great fun, in our opinion. My 
pride in the accomplishment of spinning, 
however, suffered a shock when I was obliged 
to wear a pair of exceedingly humpy stock- 
ings, the yarn for which I had spun and 
‘« doubled and twisted’’ alone 

When we grew older and went away to 
school, there were many, many things in 
science familiar to us ; and what was accred- 
ited to us for good scholarship was really the 
result of our years of close observation and 
our habits of investigation of everything 
that came under our notice, either in books 
or out of them. I remember my constant 
surprise, when I-was once more thrown in 
contact with town children, at their igno- 
rance of everything outside the text-books 
they had studied. 

Now, this manner of education and learn- 
ing to think is not uncommon with country 
children. There is not that constant demand 
upon their time which crowds the children 
of towns. They have plenty of leisure to 
read and tothink over what they read and 
see. Hundreds of common facts which the 
children of towns learn laboriously, their 
country cousins learn naturally at an earlier 
age, through personal contact and observa- 
tion. Shy they may be, but ignorant the 
children on New England farms are not ; for 
many a country mother realizes that the 
brooks and stones and flowers, when they 
are rightly observed, are among the best of 
teachers. ... 

After the manner of children we grew up 
and went out into the world, and the old 
farm soon heard asad good-by from us all. 
— Education. 
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But not in laughter and in song 
Was I the nobiest lesson taught: 
*Twas in the struggle of dark hours 
My soul to highest aims was wrought. 
Then Faith, Endurance, Patience, Hope, 
Came near and made me strong for strife ; 
And thus the storm of life’s dark hours 
Brought me the harvest-time of life. 





A PLEA FOR A PUBLIC PARK. 


BY J. MAX HARK, D. D, 


P Npente Day has already proved itself a grand 
success throughout our country. Wherever 
it has been instituted it has been a blessing. It 
has been the cause and occasion of the planting 
of millions of trees, and has given a mighty 
impulse to various movements, like our various 
Forestry Associations, which are big with prom. 
ise for the future of our land. Here in our own 
State, in our own County and City, it has done 
much, probably more than most of us realize, 
for the zsthetic, moral, sanitary, and financial 
improvement of our people. For a cause yet 
in its infancy it has thus far accomplished all 
and more than was expected or hoped for. In- 
deed, so gratifying has been its success, that] 
believe the time has come for us to make it the 
occasion of still greater usefulness, and a de- 
cided advance along the line of progress and 
public benefit whch it has inaugurated. The first 
step towards the great end has been taken, 
Now we are ready to take the next step. We 
must take it if that end is ever to be reached, 
And what I conceive that step to be is the sub- 
ject to which your attention is called this after- 
noon. I would have you bear in mind, moreover, 
that while I put my remarks in the specific form 
of a plea for a public park at Lancaster, I be- 
lieve them to be generally applicable to the case 
of every community in the State or country that 
is in like lamentable parkless condition—and 
alas! there are many such. 

Thus far the work of tree-planting, that in 
our State at least was inaugurated and has been 
semi-annually stimulated by the observance of 
Arbor Day, has been almost exclusively an in- 
dividual work—doubly so: the planting of indi- 
vidual trees by individual persons. It was 
needed. It is still needed, and probably will 
be for many years to come. But collective 
planting, if I may use the expression, is also 
needed ; indeed is now needed more than any 
other. If our individual tree-planting, compar- 
atively unorganized and unsystematic is to bring 
its full measure of benefit, then must it soon, 
very soon, be complemented by collective plant- 
ing, #. ¢. by the planting of properly located 
groves, groups and masses of trees, to be pro- 
tected and cared for by the public, or at. least 
so that the public as such shall be made to feel 
a direct and vital interest therein. In other 
words, since we as individuals have come to 
realize the benefit and duty of having trees in 
our yards and before our houses, we ought to 
be ready now also as a community to realize 
the same duty and benefit, the need and good 
of a common park or parks, bearing to all of us 
collectively the same relation that our private 

ardens bear to each individually. The plant- 
ing of public parks, their protection and care, Is 
our next step, logically, naturally, necessarily, 
in the forward march of our civilization. 

Sixteen years ago this very month—I remem- 
ber it as though it were but sixteen days!—I 
left the home of my childhood and youth to 


| take up my residence in a town not very far from 
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here. I came from a little village that lay nest- 
ling among hills and mountains, and provided 
by its early Moravian founders with a natural 
ark of surpassing beauty, covering almost as 
arge an area as the village itself. I had been 
brought up among century-old oaks, and hick- 
ories, and chestnuts, among lofty ash trees, 
maples, birches, hemlocks, pines, and beeches, 
—not a few dozen of them, or even a few hun- 
dred, but great stretches of them, forests of 
them, covering the landscape in great masses 
of living green, and making that village as 
healthy, as beautiful, and as contented a place 
as any to be found in all the land. You may 
imagine how I felt, then, when I came to a bor- 
ough where there was not a park of any kind, 
not even a public square, no grove or cluster of 
fifty forest trees anywhere accessible to the pop- 
ulation of 7000 people. Otherwise it was a very 
comfortable, sightly town,though not dreaming 
ever to become as beautiful as is the flourishing 
city of more than 12,000 inhabitants to which it 
has grownto-day. It had finestores, handsome 
houses, good markets and all that, but to me 
none of these could make up for what then 
seemed to me the desert barrenness, the color- 
less, shadeless, dreariness of its lack of trees, its 
dearth of anything like a park. It made me 
homesick. The place made the same impres- 
sion on me as does a spacious, comfortable, 
even beautiful house which has neither yard 
nor garden to frame its architecture and re- 
lieve its hard outlines. Such a house strikes 
one as bleak and lonesome. And just so 
does a city without a park. I afterwards found 
that strangers visiting that city felt very much 
as I did, and I find that it is much the same 
impression that Lancaster makes on strangers. 
They feel that, with all its comfortable homes, 
fine business-places, peerless markets, and 
general condition of solid prosperity, there is 
something lacking, something imporant want- 
ing which naturally detracts from its other- 
wise usual desirability as a place of residence. 
It has almost everything else a city of homes 
should have, but it has no adequate park. It is 
a fine house without its spacious yard or garden. 

I know that this is nothing more than an 
esthetic feeling, one of those feelings that many 
“practical men’”’ are wont to sneer at. But 
none the less I maintain that it is a matter of 
real importance. Aé®sthetical considerations are 
as mighty as any others, and are more and 
more being recognized as such even by the so- 
called practical world. Indeed, at this very 
time there is proof of this right here in our city 
itself. Why are our business men putting up 
Stately structures like that occupied by Mr. Barr 
on Centre Square, the Foltz building on Chest- 
hut street, those of Mr. Heinitsh, Mr. Arnold, 
the Lancaster Trust Company on North Queen 
Street, not to mention any others that have 
lately been built or are in course of erection? 
They are signs and proof that we are slowly 
awakening to the fact that beauty is as import- 
ant as utility, that in the end nothing is as use- 
ful or as profitable as the beautiful. We have 
long refused to-believe it, but we are beginning 
to see it now, at least so far as architecture is 





concerned. Surely the time is not far distant 
when we shall see and wonder that we were so 
long about it—that the very crown of Lancas- 
ter’s beauty, the chief object of her citizens’ at- 
tachment, and their greatest pride, would bea 
public park worthy of her wealth and prosperity, 
worthy of her other comforts and attractions. 
Yes, and we shall realize, too, that what makes 
a place attractive, permanently attractive, and 
so gives it an importance in the eyes of the 
world it would otherwise not have, is not only 
or mainly its good stores, and markets, and 
great manufactures and mercantile facilities, 
but also those features of it which appeal speci- 
ally to the sneered-at and despised zsthetic 
sense. We have an instance of this.fact right 
here in our county. Besides its famous schools, 
what is it that has made the retired little bor- 
ough of Lititz as famous as it is, as attractive, 
and an object of interest to thousands through- 
out the country? Is it not that beautiful little 
park which it so religiously cares for and pro- 
tects, and which has made the name of Lititz 
Springs as widely known as that of almost any 
other place in the State? The beauty of that 
spot is the crown of glory of Lititz. It is the 
best and the cheapest advertisement of the 
town. It is worth more to that community than 
all its business and agricultural interests put 
together. And yet its only and sufficient ap- 
peal is to the world’s zesthetic sense—an appeal 
that always “ pays.” 

Nor is this true only in the sense referred to. 
Even if the attractions of a park should not 
serve to bring us into the notice of the world, 
nor be an advertisement to bring business and 
fame from abroad, there is a certain subtle and 
mysterious influence that goes out from every 
congregation of living trees upon the human 
lives that have been born and reared in its 
vicinity that is second only to the attraction of 
the fireside and family. When I try to recall to 
mind the home of my childhood, I find that I 
cannot picture it except as against the dark 
green background of the woods that stood just 
behind and beyond the old house. They are 
an integral part of what was home. When, 
every spring and every fall, I feel that strange 
strong drawing at my heart-strings that makes 
me long to leave everything and ‘“‘go home” 
once more, it is not the old house and barn I 
think of seeing, for they are no more what they 
were. It is not the human friends and com- 
panions I think of meeting, for they too 
are no more what they were. It is not 
a mother’s arms I hope to see outstretched 
for my coming, for neither is she there 
any more as of old. But the sturdy, beau- 
tiful walnut tree is there that I planted, and the 
old chestnut in those woods with its rich brown 
nuts, the birch trees are still there, lithe and 
graceful to whose bark and sap we were always 
welcome, and the sassafras whose roots we dug 
every spring ;—they are all there yet, by the 
hundreds, and it is their arms I see stretched 
out to welcome me; it is their melodious whis- 
per that calls me; their mysterious influence I 
feel in my heart each season anew. Yes, as 
long as those dear old woods are there, my 
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home is still there and my longing still turn 
thither, 

Do you want Lancaster’s sons and daughters 
to feel to the end of their days that here in our 
good old city is their home; Do you want them 
to be ‘‘at home’”’ while here, and to want to be 
“at home’’ when abroad; do you want them 
to be filled with that essential condition of good 
citizenship, a true local patriotism? Then give 
them parks under whose trees as children they 
may romp and play, in whose shady paths as 
lovers they may learn to walk together the 
pathway of life, in whose leafy aisles as parents 
they may with their families ofttimes hold 
sweet communion with Him 


* Whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar earth, sea, skies.” 


Indeed, patriotism is not the only virtue that 
seems to be fostered by the presence of trees. 
There is good reason to believe that every other 
virtue is strengthened by the same cause. Not 
only are the dwellers on the desert and steppes 
of the East, as on the great treeless plains of the 
West, almost entirely devoid of anything like 
the home-feeling, and consequently also of pa- 
triotism, while those tribes who inhabited forest 
lands and woody mountain chains have from 
ancient times been famous for their love of 
country and bravery in defence of homes ; not 
only is this the case, but we learn from good 
authority that the patriotic Germanic nations, 
living even in the dense forests of northern 
Europe, were also comparatively the most vir- 
tuous people of the continent in olden times, as 
much nobler and purer and better than the 
nomad Tartars and Arabs, as were the forest- 
roaming Algonquins and Iroquois of our land 
‘better and nobler than the prairie-scouring 
Pawnees, Apaches, and Comanches. 

There seem therefore to be strong ethical 
reasons why forest-culture, which in cities must 
take the form of park-culture, should be insisted 
upon. Does it notdollow, indeed, as a corollary 
from the accepted proposition that good morals 
are in large degree dependent on good health? 
And no one will deny the beneficial sanitary 
influence of trees. That is a subject upon 
which I need not dwell. One of the good 
effects of Arbor Day in the last few years has 
been to make this physiological fact generally 
known. Forests are the scavengers and puri- 
fiers of the atmosphere. They are the lungs of 
the country. A city without clusters of trees, 
without parks, is almost like a man without 
lungs. Neither need | try to prove again the 
unquestionable fact that forests are the great 
rain distributors, on the one hand supplying 
vegetation with its needed moisture, and on the 
other preventing this moisture from taking on 
the destructive form of floods. We of this State 
have too lately been taught this lesson by bitter 
and expensive experience to need any argu- 
ments to support it. We are to-day spending 
millions to render only partly endurable the 
frightful loss of property in the Conemaugh Val- 
ley. The infinitely greater loss of precious 
human lives all our money cannot mitigate. 
Would it not have been much wiser, much more 





humane, and much cheaper, to have tried tp 
prevent the calamity—in part at least by means 
of judicious forest-planting and culture? Why, 
we should not wonder if the floods of last spring 
through our beautiful valley of the Susquehanna 
cost its inhabitants more than would pay for 
the planting and care of forests enough, not 
only to prevent such destructive floods in the 
future, but also to supply lumber sufficient after 
a while to pay back all and more than the cost, 
with interest. But so it always is; we are con- 
tinually paying in penalties many times what it 
would have cost to prevent those penalties, 
Strange way of doing, is it not, for such a 
“ practical ’’ people as we claim to be! 

But to return to our Park. It will pay us to 
plant and support it, in order to beautify and 
made more attractive our city; in order to foster 
local pride and patriotism, and every other vir- 
tue ; in order to aid in keeping it healthful and 
the surrounding country fertile ;—in fact fora 
score or more of good and strong reasons. Can 
any one give even a single valid reason why 
we should not have a park commensurate with 
the size and wealth of our city? We have never 
yet heard one; and itis not because we have not 
tried to find it, for, some weeks ago, we wrote 
to representative citizens of a score or more 
cities and towns of our State to get facts and 
opinions on the subject. Of the twenty-one 
replies we have received, eight say that they 
have no parks nor anything answering thereto, 
and every one of them deeply deplores the fact. 
Thirteen write that they have parks or their 
equivalent, and they all substantially agree with 
Supt. H. S. Jones, of Erie, that the value of 
parks to their several communities ‘“‘is above 
money,’ that they are ‘‘in the direct line of 
progressive civilization ;” and with Supt. Leister 
of Phoenixville, who says of the park there, “I 
consider it worth all and more than is expended 
therefor.”” The Secretary of the Park Commit- 
tee at Carbondale writes: ‘‘ Next to our public 
schools these spots of Paradise are our public 
educators.”” One gentleman mentions the fact 
that several small parks were laid out in his 
borough with the express purpose of increasing 
the value and stimulating the sale of building 
lots in their vicinity, and adds that this purpose 
has been amply fuifilled. These gentlemen all 
speak from actual experience. Their cities have 
tried the thing, and have all found that it does 
pay to have public parks. 

Certainly Lancaster would not be an excep- 
tion to this. In fact there are few cities in the 
country more favorably situated than ours for 
all the purposes of a magnificent park. 
that makes Fairmount Park the pride and 
chief attraction of Philadelphia, we have right 
at hand all along the east and south of our city, 
all except the planting of some more trees. 
The Conestoga winds more picturesquely than 
the Schuylkill, through a landscape more 
varied, now between low and level banks, anon 
between rugged, rocky hills of precipitous 
ruptness, now through shady dells and fer- 
clad vales, and then beneath gently sloping 
banks, first on this side then on that, which even 
now are covered with a flora as beautiful, v 
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and rare, as can be found covering the same 
area anywhere. Single trees of surpassing beauty 
are already growing there, many hills covered 
with shrubbery and teeming with ferns and 
flowers, and vines, and even some clusters and 
groves of goodly trees yet remain not inconsider- 
able in extent. All these along a stream tha} 
seems made for pleasure, an ideal stream for 
boating, for bathing, and for fishing. It flows 
as the natural boundary of the city in that 
direction in which few towns or cities ever grow 
to a great extent. Much of the land there will 
never be needed for building lots. It is needed 
for a great, noble park. It seems to have been 
meant from the very beginning, for just this one 
purpose. 

The only remaining consideration then, is 
that of expense. We know that we ought to 
have a park. We all would like to have one. 
We have the choice of half a dozen excellent 
localities, all admirably adapted for the purpose. 
Why then do we not have it? Does any one 
say that Lancaster cannot raise the money? 
Lancaster, as wealthy a city for its size, almost 
as any city in the State! If McKeesport can 


afford to have one, and Meadville, and Erie, 
and Titusville, and Corry, and Carbondale, and 
Pheenixville, and West Chester, and other cities 
and boroughs throughout the country, not one 
of which is proportionately wealthier than solid, 
flourishing old Lancaster, shall we say that we 
are too poor? No, there must be other reasons. 


it cannot be for lack of public spirit—at least I 
refuse to believe it. When other less important 
improvements in the city are to be made, as 
for example, when Duke street is to be newly 
paved—there is public spirit enough in citizens 
and in councils to go to work and make them. I 
believe that the only reason why we are still so 
far behind many of our sister cities, and even of 
much smaller towns and villages, in the matter 
of a public park, is that our citizens have never 
yet seriously taken the matter into considera- 
tion. Perhaps nothing more is needed than to 
have the opportunity offered some of our wealthy 
and patriotic citizens to present the site for a 
park to our city, and thus to erect for them- 
selves a memorial more noble, more useful, and 
far more enduring than any shaft of marble, 
—yes, than any church or chapel even—that 
could be built. It was in this way that Mead- 
ville came to have its two parks. So too, Phoe- 
nixville, whose park perpetuates the memory 
of the public spirit and liberality of one of its 
most honored citizens, the late David Reeves. 
Is there anywhere in the land a grander and 
more beautiful monument to the memory of any 
individual than Druid Hill Park in Baltimore, 
which ever keeps fresh and green the public re- 
membrance and gratitude for Mr. Rogers, its 
founder? We have more than a score of men 
and women here in Lancaster who would be 
abundantly able to do for it all that these and 
others have done for their cities. There are 
those whose large-hearted and open-handed in- 
terest in whatever concerns the public welfare 
has often been proved, and is known wherever 
their names are known. We have citizens sec- 
ond to none in the Commonwealth in public 
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spirit and generosity. Does the project seem too 
great, that none of these men have become the 
city’s benefactors in this wise? or do they wait to 
be convinced that the city is prepared to appre- . 
ciate and to take care of the right kind of a park ? 
If so, they are perhaps right in waiting to be as- 
sured of the hearty codperation of the public. 
An extensive Public Park such as I speak of, 
can truly serve its purpose only if at least a 
considerable proportion of our citizens will 
take an active, living interest in it. For my 
part I am quite sure that they will do this. 

Our newspapers have for years been educat- 
ing popular sentiment, and stirring us all up to 
realize our need and duty in the matter. Their 
words have not been in vain, but are ~bound to 
bear good practical fruit in bringing about this 
improvement as they have brought about so 
many others. They can be relied on for all 
and more than their share of the work. That 
our city government also is alive to the subject 
has quite recently been demonstrated. A be- 
ginning in the right direction was made by the 
effort to purchase the ground for a four-acre 
park beyond and including the old reservoir. 
It could be made a beautiful spot, and would un- 
questionably be of lasting pecuniary and sani- 
tary advantage to the eastern section of the 
city. Mayor Edgerley and the City Councils 
have shown themselves possessed of the right 
spirit by what was done in this unsuccessful 
effort to secure this park, and I think it isa 

ledge and earnest that any further movement 
in the line of a grand general park will have the 
material sympathy and support of our city fathers. 

The one thing more that we want, then, is as 
firm an assurance of the active interest and aid 
of the great body of our citizens themselves. 
Am I too sanguine in thinking that this too is 
ready to be given for little more than the mere 
asking? What is mainly wanted is some com- 
petent party to take hold of the work, to make 
a resolute start. Lancaster is ready to follow— 
its wealthy benefactors with their special dona- 
tions, its municipal government with its moral 
support and a full share of the necessary finan- 
cial aid, and its entire citizenship with its indi- 
vidual contributions and united cheers and 
good wishes, 

Who will be so much the benefactors of 
the city as to start the enterprise? Why, it 
would in a few years’s time pay our city street 
railway companies themselves to lay out such a 
park along the Conestoga. At least the city 
can look to them for material aid to the project. 
A better paying and safer investment they could 
not make. It would probably pay them to take 
the whole matter in hand, but if er do not see 
the way clear to do this, here is another sug- 
gestion: The work proposed is one of the purest 
and most praiseworthy patriotism. We have 
a special organization for patriotic purposes im 
our midst. What more fit and appropriate than 
that our Grand Army Posts should turn their 
attention to and unite their resources upon this 
worthy enterprise. They have already shown 
themselves eminently capable for just such work, 
by having given our city as beautiful a soldiers’ 
monument as can be found in the State. Doubly 
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would they prove themselves their city’s bene- 
factors, and make every citizen their grateful 
debtor, if they would resolve to procure for the 
city a park—a grand Memorial Park along the 
Conestoga. 

The proposition is a feasible one. It was sug- 
gested to me, in fact, by a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Park Commission in Carbondale, 
telling me that this very thing had been done 
in that city. Four years ago the G. A. R. Post 
there opened a list of contributions for a public 
park by subscribing one hundred dollars, and 
then collecting $4,500 more to start with from 
their fellow-citizens. To-day, through their 
a patriotic efforts Carbondale has a 

eautiful little park, with a handsome monu- 
ment in it, and an ornamental fountain erected 
by the Father Mathew Temperance Society, 
while the veterans themselves have planted all 
the trees and shrubbery, and keep the grass and 
flower beds in order. 

Now, why cannot the same thing be done in 
Lancaster? Surely our G. A. R. veterans are 
as patriotic as those of Carbondale, and our citi- 
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zens as appreciative and as liberal. Am I not 
right then, that all that is needed is for some 
one to make the beginning, some one to start 
the good work? Whoever does this will earn 
for himself or his organization the title of pub- 
lic benefactor, will reap the lasting gratitude of 
all his fellow citizens as well as of generations 
yet unborn. But, better than all else, he will 
possess the proud satisfaction of having pro- 
cured a new measure of health and happiness 
to thirty thousand and more of his fellow-men, 
and of having placed the crown of her beauty 
and glory on Lancaster’s fair brow. Time was 
when she was “the largest inland city of the 
United States.” 
return no more. But it is in our power to gain 
for her a far more excellent name and more 
honorable title. We can make her the most 
beautiful city in the State. She already is one 
of the healthiest and most comfortable; give 
her yet the park that nature meant her to have, 
and she will be the peer of any other city in the 
land, she will be one of the ideal Home Cities 
of the United States. 
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*€ Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 





HE County Institutes are doing excellent 
work, better work for the schools, we 
trust, than ever before. Some one has said 
that ‘‘a few hints from a master are often of 
more value to a pupil than years of instruc- 
tion by an inferior teacher.’’ But—he must 
be a master! ‘Too many instructors should 
never be employed. It 1s not numbers on 
the platform, but power, that is wanted. As 
it is the duty of the teachers to attend the 
Institute, so is it, in a greater degree, the 
duty of the Superintendent to make it worth 
attending, by securing the services of such 
men and women as can show every-day 
thought and fact and method and responsi- 
bility and duty in a new light—of transfigu- 
ration, if you will—until the earnest dis- 
ciple shall say again from a full heart, as was 
said upon the Mount by one of old, ‘It is 
good for us to be here!’”’ 


In contributing to the relief of the schools 
of the flooded district, we trust that no one 
will lose sight of the fact that Johnstown 
does not include the entire district in need 
of help. The three districts outside of 





Johnstown under the supervision of Supt. 
Leech, that had their schools utterly swept 
away, have a considerably larger population 
than Johnstown itself, and their necessities 
are equally great, if not greater, since Johns- 
town has her school buildings while the 
outer districts lost everything. This fact 
was not so clearly stated in our last issue as 
we desired, and we trust that, in sending aid 
to Supt. Johnston and Supt. Leech for their 
respective localities, such equitable division 
of the fund may be made by those remit- 
ting the same as shall insure help to all who 
are in urgent need in the Conemaugh Valley. 


WE are glad to learn that Dr. E. E. 
White of Cincinnati, Ohio, has consented 
at the urgent solicitation of some of our 
County Superintendents to make appoint- 
ments for Institutes in Pennsylvania, Dr. 
White is an educator of recognized ability, 
and Superintendents are fortunate in pro- 
curing his services as an instructor. 


THE corner-stone of the new Central 
Normal School building at Lock Haven was 
laid on Wednesday, October 2d, with impos- 
ing ceremonies, by the Masonic fraternity, 
in the presence of thousands of people. It 
was a memorable holiday occasion, a day of 
rejoicing for Lock Haven, with music every- 
where, and the schools of the town and the 
various civic organizations of this part of 
the State in grand procession. Addresses 
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were made by Hon. C. A. Mayer, President 
of the Board of Trustees, by State Supt. 
E. E. Higbee, and by Hon. Chas. W. Stone, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. The new 
building will be a structure better adapted to 
its purpose than was that so lately destroyed. 
Not only Lock Haven, but the State of Penn- 
sylvania, is to be congratulated upon the 
energy and pluck that have in every way 
characterized the management of this school 
since the fatal night when its former noble 
building sank down in ashes. 


On the afternoon of August 7th, the cor- 
ner stone of what will be one of the finest 
school buildings in the country, was laid at 
Erie. The building, as planned, has twenty- 
four main rooms with closets attached, a 
large assembly hall, and eight rooms that 
can be used for special work, as drawing, 
libraries, etc. The basement is high, well 
lighted, and can be utilized for manual in- 
struction. The south wing will be finished 
and occupied this fall. The site is central, 
fronting on three streets. At the laying of 
the corner stone, addresses were delivered 
by Prof. Missimer, principal of the Erie 
high school, Messrs. Louis Rosenzweig and 
J. F. Downing, and Supt. H. S. Jones. 


Our friend, Supt. W. S. Monroe, has taken 
charge of the schools of Pasadena, California. 
The school authorities of this progressive 
town are fortunate in securing the services of 
aman so wisely energetic and so thoroughly 
devoted to the work of education. 


Topacco and intoxicating drinks are be- 
yond doubt the great agencies at work in our 
midst, blighting the fair promise of youth, 
and impairing, often utterly destroying, the 
usefulness of young manhood that should be 
“glorious in its strength.’’ Not only in 
this country, but also in Europe, is this 
curse recognized as such. A London med- 
ical journal observing that juvenile smoking 
isgetting to be more and more common, notes 
that the résult is an impairment of eyesight, 
a thinning of the hair, and other symptoms 
of excessive draughts on optic nerve centres. 


Goop School Mottoes constantly before 
the eyes of the children cannot but have a 
wholesome influence upon the moral char- 
acter of the young. Mr. Geo. W. Anstine, 
Secretary of the Spring Garden School 
Board of York County, Pa., has just ordered 
(October agth) twenty-three sets of the 
Lancaster School Mottoes, it being the pur- 
pose of the Board to place one set in each 
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of the schools of their district, for the moral 
inflence which these motto cards must have, 
speaking silently, effectively and all the 
while from the walls of a school room. Mr. 
N. Dietch, a School Director of Pleasant 
township, Warren county, a short time 
since ordered a set of these Mottoes at his 
own expense for the school under his 
especial care. His fellow members of the 
Board were so well pleased with the effect, 
when they were hung on the walls, that they 
ordered a set for each of the remaining 
schouls of the district. ‘These things are 
evidence of wise and liberal school man- 
agement—seed producing an hundrédfold. 





al 


A CONTRAST NOTED. 


HE School Board of Braddock township, 
Allegheny county, Mr. A. C. Coulter, 
Secretary, regard Zhe Pennsylvania Schooi 
Journal of such positive value to themselves 
and their teachers that they have ordered 
renewal of subscription both for the mem- 
bers of the Board and for the twenty teach- 
ers employed in their schools. This they 
have done for the past three years. Weare 
glad to know that they think the investment 
a good one for the schools of their district, 
and therefore continue to make it without 
the least solicitation from Zhe Journal or 
from any outside party whatsoever. 

In sharp contrast with these men are hun- 
dreds of Directors in many parts of the 
State who read nothing, unless it be their 
local paper, who think an educational journal: 
‘of no account,’’ who pare the school ex- 
penses of the District down to the narrowest 
margin, and think when the lowest figures. 
are reached,—with poorschool-houses poorly 
equipped, and the cheapest teachers—that. 
they deserve especial credit for good finan- 
cial management. ‘‘ There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth,’’ says the Bible, ‘‘ and 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty’’—poverty of the 
soul, of all poverty that most to be dreaded 
and prayed against! School Directors of 
this type rest like an incubus upon the com- 
munity in which they live, not alone during 
their individual terms of office, but during: 
the lives of those who are in the schools 
while the policy which they represent is 
advocated and enforced. All around them: 
are boys and girls who might have grown to: 
be wiser and better men and women but for 
the fact that such men were Directors of the: 
schools which they must attend. Their ad- 
ministration of affairs has thus been a dire: 
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misfortune instead of a blessing to their 
districts. 

There are School Directors also in all 
parts of the State, into whose families 7he 
School Journal, coming month after month, 
would be an untold blessing to their children 
in the new thoughts, the new impulses, it 
would give to their boys and girls, if not to 
themselves ; for it is the aim of those con- 
ducting it that each number shall be sug- 
gestive of higher thought and nobler impulse, 
as well as helpful to Teachers and Directors 
in the general work of the school-room and 
the practical direction of the schools. 

Among recent subscriptions ordered, we 
are under obligations to Supt. J. W. Snoke, 
of Lebanon county, for a handsome list of 
sixty names—for which he will please accept 
our hearty thanks. 


<-> 
—_— 


THE FORESTRY CONGRESS. 





HE meeting of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association and that of the National 
Forestry Congress were held jointly in 
Philadelphia during the past month. The 
membership represented quite a number of 


the States. Canada also was represented. 
The papers, addresses, and discussions 
‘‘meant business’’ all the while, and the 
earnest men who are preaching this new 
crusade will not fail in doing the country 
great good. They are compelling attention 
to the subjects of tree-culture and forestry. 

Addresses were delivered by Hon. Carl 
Schurz, whose attention was attracted to 
‘the subject of forest destruction when he 
was Secretary of the Interior some twelve 
years ago; by Dr. J. T. Rothrock, a gentle- 
‘man who is recognized as one of the best 
authorities in the country on tree-culture ; 
by Hon. B. E. Fernow, chief of the For- 
estry divison of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment; by Hon. B. G. Northrop, who has 
done more than any other man in the country 
in cultivating sentiment favorable to tree- 
planting, etc., for village and town improve- 
ment; by N. H. Eggleston, of the Depart- 
‘ment of Agriculture, who has done much 
good work in the special direction to which 
this‘Congress is giving its attention; and 
‘by other able men more or less widely 
‘known, and all of them deeply interested in 
the important work before them. 

On the afternoon of Arbor Day, October 
t8th, a number of those who had been in 
attendance proceeded to Fairmount Park, 
where, on the ground near Memorial Hall, 
seven seedling oaks, grown from acorns 





taken from the Bartram Garden by Eli K. 
Price, were planted. The first, in memo 
of Andrew F. Michaux, was planted by B, 
E. Fernow, of the Forestry Bureau at Wash- 
ington ; the second, in memory of Franklin 
B. Hough, by H. G. Joly, of Quebec, Can- 
ada ; the third, in memory of John Bartram, 
by C. C. Binney ; the fourth, in memory of 
Alexander von Humboldt, by Dr. J. P, 
Lundy; the fifth, in memory of Joshua 
Francis Fisher, by J. Rodman Paul; the 
sixth, in honor of Governor Jas. A. Beaver, 
by B. G. Northrop, and the seventh, in 
honor of John B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati. 

The officers of the Congress for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: President, Gov- 
ernor Jas. A. Beaver ; First Vice-President, 
H.G. Joly, of Quebec, Canada; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, C. C. Binney, of Phil- 
adelphia ; Recording Secretary, N. H. Eg- 
gleston, of Washington; Treasurer, Dr. H. 
M. Fisher, of Philadelphia. 


_—— 
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DIRECTORS IN SESSION. 





T the cali of County Superintendent 
Brecht, the Directors’ Convention in 
Lancaster County was held this year in the 
early part of October. Heretofore it has 
been held during the week of Institute. In 
the paper read by Henry G. Rush, Esq,, it 
was charged that methods of taxation under 
the law are unfair : 

‘Real estate only is taxed for school pur- 
poses, and although that real estate is en- 
cumbered, the owner must pay tax on its 
full assessed value, while the capitalist who 
holds the liens against real estate escapes 
school taxation. The real estate of Lancas- 
ter county, assessed at $82,000,000, is encum- 
bered by $24,000,000 mortgages and judg- 
ments, and the holders of these $24,000,000 
escape taxation. Property has depreciated, 
while taxes have not. A man may pay 
$200 a year school tax, and not be wortha 
dollar, and a man may be worth $100,000 
and pay no school tax. From the above 
statistics, one-third of the school tax of this 
county should be paid by the holders of in- 
terest-bearing certificates, and yet not one 
dollar is paid by these holders.’’ 

The Chairman, Mr. John R. Bricker, ré- 
plied that the Legislature made the law thus 
inequitable because of the cry that capital 
would be driven out of the State if the tax 
was not removed. He cited several in- 
stances that had come to his knowledge of 
capitalists removing from this State to New 
Jersey and Delaware, where money was €x- 
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empt from such taxation as was then im- 
posed on it in Pennsylvania. 

The subjects discussed were the propriety 
of adopting a uniform course of study 
throughout the county ; the better heating 
and ventilation of school buildings; the 
best means of protecting school districts 
against teachers who, after making engage- 
ments, disregard their contracts when better 
wages are Offered elsewhere ; and the hold- 
ing of a State Convention of School Direc- 
tors, the expenses of the delegates to be 
paid from the State Treasury. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
by the Convention : 

Resolved, That we, the School Directors of 
Lancaster county in body assembled, tender 
our warmest thanks to the Commissioners for 
the use of the court room; also to the High 
School for their entertainment of the conven- 
tion; to the County Superintendent for his 
guidance’; and that it is the wish of this body to 
make the annual meeting of Directors a perma- 
nent organization. 

Resolved, That we advocate the adoption of 
a uniform curriculum of studies for our schools, 
and that we commend an inquiry into better 
methods of heating our school houses. 

Resolved, That it is the judgment of this 
body that the present revenue laws exempting 
bonds and other securities be so revised that all 
capital shall be equally taxed for school purposes. 

A fine chorus of one hundred and fifty 
voices from the Lancaster High School, un- 
der Prof. Matz, at the request of County 
Supt. Brecht, occupied the bar at the open- 
ing of the afternoon session, and for half an 
hour entertained the institute with some 
favorite songs. All wished that such singing 
could be heard everywhere in the schools. 


<> 
> 


OUR TENTH ARBOR DAY. 





AT LANCASTER AND CLARION. 


RBOR Day comes round like therest of 
the fixed holidays, except that to give 
everybody, old and young, a chance for its 


observance, we have it twice a year. Asa 
holiday, however, it has some excellent fea- 
tures peculiar to itself. It gives nobody 
either headache or heartache; it takes no- 
body from his work except to do positive 
good for himself or others; it leaves only 
permanent blessing in its train; and, as the 
years pass, it should grow into constantly 
creasing favor until it shall be universally 
Observed. We should be glad to make re- 
ports of many places where good work was 
done on October 18th, and appropriate pro- 
gfammes carried out, but confine our space 
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to our customary local report, and that 
kindly furnished by a correspondent at the 
Clarion Normal School. 

The Lancaster High School does its full 
duty in the observance of the day, always 
celebrating the occasion with a fitting pro- 
gramme, and affording a pleasant time to 
everybody who has the good fortune to be 
present. The boys, as has been their cus- 
tom on each recurring Arbor Day, planted 
their trees, at least one for each pupil. At 
the opening of the morning session instruc- 
tions were given as to how the planting 
should bedone. The classes then proceeded 
with their school work until eleven o’clock, 
when, the trees having been brought in by 
the nurseryman, they were distributed, each 
boy receiving such tree as he had previously 
selected and ordered. They were mostly 
peach trees of the choicest varieties, though 
there were some of other kinds. 

The exercises of the afternoon began at 
two o’clock, the study-hall of the girls’ high 
school presenting an attractive appearance 
with its show of foliage and flowering plants 
which occupied the platform and the win- 
dows. The music by the large chorus of 
250 voices, under the direction of Prof. 
Matz, was excellent, and the high school 
orchestra did remarkbly good work for lads 
of their age. The formal paper upon the 
programme, ‘‘A Plea for Public Parks,’’ by 
Rev. Dr. Hark, of more than local interest, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue of Zhe 

ournal. 

Mr. McCaskey, the Principal of the boys’ 
department, during one of the pauses in the 
programme, which he directed, made an 
interesting statement as to the number of 
trees already planted by the school and the 
number of pupils at work upon musical in- 
struments of different kinds—two items that 
come prominently to the front here on these 
Arbor Day occasions. The 120 boys now 
in the school have thus far planted 385 trees, 
the girls about 1oo—making nearly 500 trees 
by the pupils at present enrolled. A few 
years ago probably not a dozen trees could 
have been reported. Of the number under 
instruction upon musical instruments there 
are forty-seven boys and forty-five girls, the 
instruments including piano, organ, violin, 
clarionet, flute, cornet, trombone, etc. This 
result also is in marked contrast with the 
showing that would have been made five 
years since in instrumental music. The pro- 
gramme of exercises was as follows: 


Reading and Prayer.—Dr. E. E. Higbee. 
Chorus.—‘‘American Hymn” (Keller.) 
Chorus.—* Maid of the Mill” (Adams.) 
Chorus.—‘‘ The Forget Me Not” (Himmel.) 
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Instrumental—Overture, ‘‘ Poet and Peasant”’ (Suppe), High 
School Orchestra. 

Chorus.— I Know a Bank” (Horn. 

Chorus. —‘‘ Loving Voices’’ (Glover. 

Terzetto—( Violins), from opera of ‘‘ Euryanthe’’ (Weber), 
Morris Loeb, C. D. Royer and Prof. Thorbahn. 

“A Plea for Public Parks,” by Rev. J. Max Hark, D. D., 
pastor of the Moravian church, Lancaster, Pa. 
— Sweeter than the Breath of Morning” (Meyer- 

r. 

Chorus.—*‘ Sing Glad Songs for Him’’ (Gounod.) 

Chorus—‘‘A Greenness Light and Tender” (Folksong.) 

Concerted Duet—(Violins), Opus 42 (Dancla), Clarence D. 
Royer and Prof. Thorbahn. 

Reading.—Official Arbor-Day Circular (By Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction), John A. Nauman. 

eading—‘‘ To Autumn”’ (Keats), Blanche Shackelford. 

Instrumental-——-Medley —* Prairie Zephyrs” (Swift), High 
School Orchestra. 

Chorus.—(By request) “ O Fair Dove’’ (Gatty.) 

Chorus.—‘‘ Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah” (Hastings.) 

Doxology—“ Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow.” 


It is very desirable that our State Normal 
Schools should emphazise the observance of 
Arbor Day, both in the Spring and in the 
Fall, by such formal exercises and such 
planting as shall impress deeply the lesson 
of the day. They are doing this in some 
degree, but not yet with sufficient earnest- 
ness. ‘‘ The fire must burn within,’’ and 
the warmth of a generous enthusiasm will 
manifest itself without. We look to the 
future with confidence and hope. The fol- 
lowing report is received from the Clarion 
State Normal School : 


About ten day ago Principal Davis read to 
the school Dr, Higbee’s recommendation con- 
cerning Arbor Day. A committee was appointed 
to make suitable arrangements. The school as- 
sembled in the chapel at 1:30 p. m. for literary 
exercises, with the following programme: 

1. Music—‘‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree.” 

2. Reading—The Arbor Day circular of State 
Supt. Higbee, by Mr. David Lawson, Trustee. 

3. Music. 

4. History of Arbor Day, Frances Robinson. 

5. Music. 

6. Bryant’s “Planting of the Apple Tree,” 
Gertrude McElhoes. 

7. Thoughts and Facts about Arbor Day, Prof. 
Thomas. 

8. Music. , 

g. Felicia Hemans’ “ Palm Tree,” Esther 
Francis. 


At the conclusion of these exercises the school 
marched to the beautiful lawn, in front of the 
young women’s dormitory, where trees were 
planted by the following organizations : 

(1) Trustees, (2) Faculty, (3) Seniors, (4) 
Thomasonian Society, (5) Irving Society, 
{®} Juniors, (7) Sub-Juniors, (8) Greek Class, 

g) Music and Art Scholars, (10) Bancroft So- 
ciety, (11) Excelsior Society, (12) Base Ball 
Club, (13) Miss Froélich’s Table. 

Each class had appropriate exercises, con- 
sisting of songs, recitations, orations, depositing 
hidden treasures, etc. The Faculty named 
their tree in honor of the State Superintendent. 

We send you this brief report that your read- 
ers may be assured of our vitality, and our de- 
termination to adopt every good suggestion 
that comes from the State Department. 
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E would not have the readers of Zhe 

Journal infer from any remarks of ours 
upon the new gymnasium at West Chester, 
that it is the only one connected with our 
Pennsylvania State Normal Schools; and it 
need hardly be said that we had no thought 
of ignoring the excellent work done in the 
way of physical training at others of these 
schools when last month we spoke in strong 
terms of approval of the noble structure and 
complete appointments of the new building 
at West Chester. Especially do we know that 
‘*no pent-up Utica’’ of intellectual training 
contracts their powers at Mansfield, where 
they have a fine building, well equipped and 
a system of physical culture which has for 
years approved itself good, no less in the 
pleasant variety than in the permanent bene- 
fit which if affords the students. May the 
day soon come when not only at Mansfield 
and at West Chester, but at every other 
Normal School in the State and the nation, 
the gymnasium dui/ding and its equipment 
shall be an object of pride and satisfaction 
to everybody connected with the institution. 
We take pleasure in inserting in this con- 
nection the following note from Prof. 
Thomas, the Principal of the flourishing 
school above named: 

MANSFIELD, PA., Oct. 7, 1889. 

My Dear Doctor; | see by an article in the 
editorial department of the ennsy/vania School 
Journal, that the West Chester State Normal 
is to have a new gymnasium. A very elaborate 
description in detail is given of this prospective 
edifice. We rejoice with you in this new de- 
parture. This is a move in the right direction, 
and will be the means of doing great good to 
the young people who attend the West Chester 
School. But I must beg leave to enter a protest 
against the statement in the closing paragraph 
of said article. To give the credit to this Insti- 
tution that so clearly belongs to another, seems 
hardly fair, and certainly deserves correction. 
More than twenty years ago a gymnasium was 
built at Mansfield, and physical culture has been 
maintained to some extent ever since. This 
building remained standing until three years 
ago, whenit was taken down to give place to our 
new gymnasium, a description of which you 
may see on page 29 of our catalogue. 

You will remember, no doubt, being present 
two years ago at an entertainment given in this 
building, where our boysand girls both gave an 
exhibition of their physical training. For the past 
three years we have had specialists to take charge 
of this department. Last year we employed 4 
graduate of the Brooklyn Normal School of 
Gymnastics, who gave her entire attention to 
this work. This year we have a graduate of 
Cornell University, who took her course in phy- 
sical training with the celebrated Dr. Hitchcock. 
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The military training of our boys has been un- 
der the direction of our Prof. Longstreet for the 
ast five years. . 
Let the good work go on in all our Normal 
Schools, but give credit to whom credit is due. 


Very truly, D. C. THOMAS. 


-— 


PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 





HE Congress of delegates from the prin- 

cipal nations of the American continent, 
which was called to meet at Washington, 
organized on Wednesday, October 2d, at 
the State Department; Hon. Jas. G. Blaine 
was elected permanent president, and cer- 
tain necessary business was transacted, after 
which they adjourned until November 18th. 
This period of six weeks will be occupied in 
travel and sight-seeing. A special train, 
sumptuously equipped with all the require- 
ments of modern travel, has been provided 
for the comfort of the visiting delegates and 
their hosts, and this train is now making 
the tour of our leading cities, affording op- 
portunity to inspect the varied industries of 
the country under the most favorble circum- 
stances and in a satisfactory manner. 

This Congress may prove to be a conven- 
tion of very great importance, as through its 
action the way will be opened for closer 
business relations among all the nations 
of Northern, Central and South America. 
It is hoped also that something may be done 
towards the establishing of a uniform system 
of weights and measures and coins. These 
results are, of couse, not in the near future, 
but that the action of this Congress may be 
influential in these directions is not improb- 
able. The eyes of the world are upon this 
body of representative men, and its doings 
will be scrutinized as closely perhaps as 
those of any body of men that has ever as- 
sembled. The following words of welcome 
by Mr. Blaine, Secretary of State, to the 
Congress, have been much commented upon 
by the press, not only of the United States 
but of the other governments represented, 
as a most fitting address: 

Gentlemen of the International American 
Congress : Speaking for the Government of the 
United States, I bid you welcome to this capital. 
Speaking for the people of the United States, I 
bid you welcome to every section and to every 
State of the Union. You come in response to 
an invitation extended by the President, on the 
special authorization of Congress. Your pres- 
ence here is no ordinary event. It signifies 
much to the people of all America to-day. It 
May signify far more in the days to come. No 
conference of nations has ever assembled to 
consider the welfare of territorial possessions so 
vast, and to contemplate the possibilities of a 
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future so great and so inspiring. Those now 
sitting within these walls are empowered to 
speak for nations whose borders are on both 
the great oceans, whose northern limits are 
touched by the Arctic waters fora thousand miles 
beyond the Straits of Behring, whose southern 
extension furnishes human habitations farther 
below the equator than is elsewhere possible on 
the globe. The aggregate territorial extent of 
the nations here represented falls but little short 
of 12,000,000 of square miles—more than three 
times the area of all Europe, and but little less 
than one-fourth part of the globe; while in re- 
spect to the power of producing the articles 
which are essential to human life and those 
which minister to life’s luxury they constitute 
even a larger proportion of the entire world. 
These great possessions to-day have an aggre- 
gate population approaching 120,000,000, but, 
if peopled as densely as the average of Europe, 
the total number would exceed 1,000,000,000. 

While considerations of this character must 
inspire Americans, both South and North, with 
the liveliest anticipations of future grandeur and 
power, they must also impress them with a 
sense of the gravest responsibility touching the 
character and development of their respective 
nationalities. The delegates whom I am ad- 
dressing can do much to establish permanent 
relations of confidence, respect, and friendship 
between the nations which they represent. They 
can show to the world an honorable and peace- 
ful conference of 17 independent American 
powers, in which all shall meet together on 
terms of absolute equality; a conference in 
which there can be no attempt to coerce a single 
delegate against his own conception of the in- 
terests of his nation; a conference which will 
permit no secret understanding on any subject, 
but will frankly publish to the world all its con- 
clusions; a conference which will tolerate no 
spirit of conquest, but will aim to cultivate an 
American sympathy as broad as both conti- 
nents; a conference which will form no selfish 
alliance against the older nations from which 
we are proud to claim inheritance; a conference, 
in fine, which will seek nothing, propose nothing. 
endure nothing that is not in the general sense 
of all the delegates timely and wise and peaceful. 

And yet we cannot be expected to forget that 
our common fate has made us inhabitan's of the 
two continents which, at the close of four cen- 
turies. are still regarded beyond the seas as the 
New World. 

Like situations beget like sympathies and im- 
pose like duties. We meet in the firm belief 
that the Nations of America ought to be and 
can be more helpful, each to the other, than 
they now are, and that each will find advantage 
and profit from an enlarged intercourse with 
the others. 

We believe that we should be drawn together 
more closely by the highways of the sea, and 
that at no distant day the railway systems of the 
North and South will meet upon the Isthmus, 
and connect by land routes the political and 
commercial capitals of all America. 

We believe that hearty codperation, based on 
hearty confidence, will save all American States 
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from the burdens and evils which have long 
and cruelly afflicted the older nations of the 
world. 

We believe that a spirit of justice, of common 
and equal interest, between the American States 
will leave no room for an artificial balance 
of power like unto that which has led to wars 
abroad and drenched Europe in blood. 

We believe that friendship, avowed with can- 
dor and maintained with good faith, will remove 
from American States the necessity of guarding 
boundary lines between themselves with fortifi- 
cations and military force. 

We believe that standing armies, beyond 
those which are needful for public order and 
the safety of internal administration, should be 
unknown on both American continents. 

We believe that friendship and not force, the 
spirit of just law and not the violence of the 
mob, should be the recognized rule of adminis- 
tration between American nations and in Ameri- 
can nations. 

To these subjects and those which are cog- 
nate thereto, the attention of this conference is 
earnestly and cordially invited by the Govern- 
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ment of the United States. It will be a great 
gain when we shall acquire that common con- 
fidence on which all international friendship 
must rest. It will be a greater gain when we 
shall be able to draw the people of all American 
nations into closer acquaintance with each other, 
an end to be facilitated by more frequent and 
more rapid inter-communication. It will be the 
greatest gain when the personal and commer- 
cial relations of the American States, South and 
North, shall be so developed and so regulated 
that each shall acquire the highest possible ad- 
vantage from the enlightened and enlarged 
intercourse of all. 

Before the conference shall formally enter 
upon the discussion of the subjects to be sub- 
mitted to it, I am instructed by the President to 
invite all the delegates to be the guests of the 
Government during a proposed visit to various 
sections of the country, with the double view of 
showing to our friends from abroad the condi- 
tion of the United States, and of giving to our 
own people in their homes the privilege and 
pleasure of extending the warm welcome of 
Americans to Americans, 
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HARRISBURG, NOVEMBER, 1889. 


HE Annual Session of the County Teachers’ 
Institutes for the year 1889-90, will be held 
at the places and on the dateshere given. The 
law in reference to attendance at Institutes au- 
thorizes and requires payment of teachers at a 
rate not to exceed two dollars per day. The 
common schools of the county must be closed 
during the week of Institute, and the time can- 
not be regarded as any part of the school term 
of any School District. 
Chester .. . . West Chester . November 4. 
Delaware. . . Chester .. . . November 4. 
Elk .... . Ridgway . . . November 4. 
Dauphin . . . Harrisburg . . November II. 
Lancaster .. . Lancaster .. . November 11. 
Northampton . Easton . . . . November Ir. 
Armstrong .. Kittanning... . November 18. 
Cambria . . . Ebensburg . . November 18. 
Franklin . . . Chambersburg . November 18. 
Lebanon . . . Lebanon . . . November 18. 
NorthumberlandSunbury.. . . November 18. 
Tioga . . . . Wellsborough . November 18. 
Warren .. . . Warren... . . November 18. 
Wayne. . . . Honesdale . . November 18. 
Mifflin . . . . Lewistown . . November 25. 
Washington . . Washington. . November 25. 
York... . . York... . . November 25. 
Cumberland. . lisle.. . . December 2. 
Huntingdon . . Huntingdon . . December 2. 
Monroe .. . . Stroudsburg .. December 2. 
. » New Bloomfield.December 2. 
- +» Middleburg . . December 2. 
. . Lehighton . . December 9. 
. - Mifflintown . . December g. 
- » Towanda. . . December 16. 
- - Butler . . . . December 16, 
- Bellefonte . . December 16, 
- « Clearfield .. . December 16. 
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Clinton. . . . Lock Haven . December 16, 
Columbia. . . Bloomsburg, . December 16, 
Fayette .. . . Uniontown . . December 16, 
Lawrence .. . New Castle. . December 16, 
Luzerne . . . Wilkes-Barre . December 16. 
Mercer. . . . Mercer. . . . December 16, 
Montour . . . Danville . . . December 16, 
Schuylkill .. . Pottsville . . December 16. 
Venango . . . Franklin . . . December 16. 
Indiana . - Indiana .. . . Decomber 23. 
Jefferson . . . Brookville - December 23. 
Pike. . . . . Milford .. . . December 23. 
Beaver. . . . Beaver. . . . December 30. 
. . Bedford , . . December 3o. 
Hollidaysburg .December 30. 
. . Clarion .. . . December 30. 
. Tionesta . . . December 30. 
Lycoming .. . Williamsport . December 30. 
Sullivan... . . Laporte... . December 30. 
Somerset . . . Somerset . . . December 30. 
Union . . . . Lewisburg . . December 30. 
Crawford. . . Meadville .. . January 6, 1890. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. 


SamMuEL A. BAER has been elected by the 
Board of School Controllers, City Superin- 
tendent of Reading, and has been commis 
sioned for the unexpired term made vacant by 
the resignation of Supt. Z. X. Snyder. Mr. 
Snyder was elected to the position of Principal 
of the State Normal School at Indiana, Penna. 


Tuomas C. MILLER, West Mill Creek, Erie 
county, has been appointed to the office ¢ 
Superintendent of the Common Schools of Erie 
connty, for the unexpired term made vacant by 
the resignation of Supt. James M. Morrison. 
Mr. Morrison has accepted a position as teacher 
in the State Normal School at Edinboro. 


Forest . . 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: A handsome 
new building of four rooms was erected during 
the summer in West Bellevue. It was finished 
in time for the opening of the schools, and was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. It is 
built upon an improved design, and contains 
every modern convenience. New buildings 
have also been erected in Upper St. Clair, Lin- 
coln and Versailles townships. Many of the 
boroughs report their schools in a crowded con- 
dition, notwithstanding the fact that additional 
teachers have been employed. 

BerKs—Supt. Keck: The classes at the dif- 
ferent examinations for teachers were large, and 
the applicants usually well prepared. Directors 
and other citizens attended in large numbers. 
The five school-rooms at Kutztown have been 
furnished with natural slate surface. Oley, 
Muhlenberg and Lower Alsace have each built 
two new school houses ; Richmond, Pike, Maxa- 
tawny, and Albany, each one. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: The three districts 
which suffered the most in the flood, namely, 
Woodvale, Conemaugh, and Cambria boro’, 
are making earnest efforts to get their buildings 
up in time for occupancy by November or De- 
cember. We have not received very much 
help yet, nor much promise of any, in answer 
to our appeal; still, it may yet come in. Mill- 


ville opened in September with 350 pupils 


against 5oolast year. We acknowledge the fol- 
lowing donations for schools in the “ flooded val- 
ley’’; $300 from the Fourth St. National Bank, 
Philadelphia ; $30 from the schools of Mahanoy 
City, through Supt. Wm. Balentine; $71.29 
from those of Huntingdon, through Prof. L. S. 
Shimmell ; $21.25 from those of Beaver Falls, 
through Prof. G. W. Morrison, and $250 from 
the Patriotic Order of Sons of America, through 
Mr. Wm. Weand, State Secretary. A final 
statement of disbursement will be sent to all 
contributors. 

CAMERON—Supt. Pearsall: Enterprise Inde- 
pendent district has closed a contract for the 
erection of a frame school-house at Wyside, a 
new station on the P. & E. R.R. Shippen dis- 
trict will erect two new houses during the fall. 
The Driftwood schools are doing remarkably 
good work. 

CLinton—Supt. Brungard: In the opening 
of schools, we notice that our directors have 
generally exercised great care and good judg- 
ment in the selection of teachers—the best ay 
being taken. Two new houses are nearly com- 
pleted, while needed repairs have been made to 
others. The Renovo schools have arranged 
for a series of lectures and entertainments for 
the purpose of increasing the High School 
library. The first lecture was delivered by Eli 
Perkins, to a very good audience. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: The schools 
are all in active operation. The new house in 
Frankford district is completed, and the school 
opened October 15. ‘[his is a much needed 
improvement, -that will relieve the over- 
crowded schools in adjoining sub-districts. We 





are sorry to note the death of Mr. A. M. Bill- 
man, a director of the Mifflin Board. The 
schools of the district lose a warm friend and an 
efficient laborer in their behalf. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: Every school in 
the county was open by September oth. 
South Chester has built a fine two-story brick 
building for the colored children, and a two- 
story addition to one of the other schools. The 
Radnor directors have just completed two very 
fine brick school-houses—one in Wayne and 
one at Radnor station. The first meeting of the 
Delaware County Teachers’ Association was 
held in South Chester September 28th, and was 
very largely attended. The programme was 
of an interesting character, and the exercises 
very instructive. 

ERIE—Supt. Morrison: All our graded 
schools have opened for a new term in good 
shape. Nearly all have retained their old 
teachers. Everything speaks well for a pros- 
perous year. 

Forest—Supt. Kerr: Green district has 
completed a neat building which supplies a 
new school district. Tionesta has also built a 
new house, which supplies a new district. Both 
these houses were very much needed. 

FuLToN—Supt. Peck: Our County Institute 
was held September 30. The attendance was 
fully as good as in former years when the Insti- 
tute was held later. All the schools of the county 
opened on the Monday following the Institute 
meeting. 

Jun1aTA—Supt. Auman: In Tuscarora town- 
ship the Union school-house was remodeled, 
and five schools supplied with new patent fur- 
niture. In Fermanagh township, and in 
Mifflintown, the school-rooms were put in ex- 
cellent order prior to the opening of school. 
Nearly all our schools opened September 30. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: Our schools are 
all in operation and promise a measurable im- 
provement in spirit and activity. The health 
of the county has never been better, popular 
sentiment for better schools never stronger, and 
the enthusiasm of teachers never more promis- 
ing. These flattering conditions give us a large 
enrollment, a regular attendance, and a full 
degree of interest in the branches taught. 

McKEAn—Supt. Eckels: The School Board 
of Hamlin township is setting a good example 
to other Boards in the matter of fixing up the 
school grounds. They have graded and fenced 
in all their school lots but one, and it is to be 
put in shape at once. They will also establish 
a new school at Fraley’s Mill. 

PerryY—Supt. Aumiller: The public school 
building in Bloomfield has received a thorough 
overhauling. Old blackboards were replaced 
with new ones, and the amount of surface was 
largely increased in every room. Beautiful 
wainscoting was placed in all the rooms, and 
the walls received a much needed renovation. 
In short, there was a general brightening up, 
and much credit is due to the School Board. 
With few exceptions the schools of the county 
begin the term at a later date, and several dis- 
tricts have shortened the term, while others 
have reduced salaries. Some of these changes 
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are due to the flood, and others are only to be 
explained on the ground of penuriousness. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: The examinations 
have all been held, and the results show an ex- 
cess of thirty or thirty-five over and above the 
number required for the schools. Salaries have 
been slightly advanced in several districts. 
Berlin and Summit have each formed a new 
school in their respective districts, thus making 
the total number in the county 264. District 
Institutes have been organized in Elk Lick, 
Summit, Berlin and Brothers’ Valley, North- 
ampton, and Paint. These Institutes, if rightly 
conducted, will be a great help to teachers, and 
will do much to advance the educational in- 
terests of the districts in which they are held. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: About two-thirds of 
our schools opened Sept. 3d, for a seven and 
eight months’ term. More care than usual has 
been manifested in the selection of teachers; 
many houses have been painted, repaired and 
nicely fitted up; and everything seems to indi- 
cate a very successful term. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: The directors of 
Columbus boro’ have papered and repaired 
their school building, making their rooms 
among the pleasantest in the county. The 
Bear Lake Board has made needed improve- 
ments in school property, and is doing every- 
thing possible to make the schools a success. 
Many towns have adopted the one-term system, 
thereby securing uniformity in work and keep- 


ing successful teachers in the same school. The 


Indian school opened with 25 pupils. Consid- 
erable interest seems to be manifested, and it is 
hoped that the school will prove successful. 
WaynE—Supt. Kennedy: Our ‘schools have 
opened with a good attendance. Apparatus, 
chemical and physical, to the value of $250, has 
been added to the Honesdale High School. 
BETHLEHEM—Supt. Farquhar: The schools 
began the regular ten months’ term September 
3d; numberof teachers employed is twenty-one. 
I call attention to the following statistics, as 
showing a step of progress toward the goal of 
fewer pupils for each teacher: average num- 
ber of pupils to each teacher, in each depart- 
ment, based on enrollment, High-school, 31: 
Grammar, 44; Secondary, 40; Primary, 41; 
general average number to each teacher, 41. 
Average number, based on average attendance: 
High-school, 31; Grammar, 41; Secondary, 
37; Primary, 38: general average number to 
each teacher, 37. The Board has in process of 
erection a handsome, commodious, and healthy 
eight-room brick school-building. 
CHAMBERSBURG — Supt. Hockenberry: We 
began the year’s work under very favorable 
conditions, and with a view to surpass all the 
work of last year. To the conservatism of the 
State, Chambersburg adds some of its own, but 
notwithstanding this we mean to go forward, if 
it be but slowly. Each teacher has subscribed 
one dollar to the Johnstown schools. The county 
expects to send $300 to that place in November 
next. 
CoOLUMBIA—Supt. Hoffman : Our term opened 
with an enrollment of 1706. We have no en- 
tirely inexperienced teachers. We hope, by a 
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careful study of our work, and by earnest en. 
deavor. to increase the efficiency and usefulness 
of our schools. 

McKEEsPoRT—Supt. Shanor: The Board of 
Education has purchased two large lots in dif. 
ferent parts of the city. Upon one, it is pro- 
posed to erect a twelve-room building that will 
be ready for occupancy next fall; upon the 
other, there is a large dwelling-house, which will 
be used for school purposes immediately, with 
the intention of replacing it with a more suit- 
able and commodious structure in the near 
future. Our schools are crowded everywhere, 
Two more teachers will be added at the next 
meeting of the Board; more would be employed 
could the necessary rooms be secured. The 
growth of our city is phenomenal, and the Board 
is taxed to its utmost to secure facilities for the 
increase in the school population. 

NANTICOKE—Supt. Miller: We open school 
with a larger attendance than ever before. We 
have added three teachers to our old force, 
Our schools are more closely graded than has 
ever been possible hitherto. Latin has been 
added to the studies of our High School, and 
enough mathematics and science to add one 


.more year to the course. 


New CASTLE—Supt. Bullock: A large at- 
tendance of pupils, a well-balanced enthusiasm 
in the corps of teachers, and a good public 
spirit, are the noticeable features of our work 
thus far. Two new schools have been opened, 
Buildings are in good shape; a new one to be 
built soon, a large addition to the scientific ap- 
paratus of our High School, are among items of 
interest in local affairs. The Superintendents’ 
Round Table, held in Youngstown, was a good 
meeting—thirty-four present. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Meadville in January. 

PorrstowN—Supt. Rupert: We have just 
introduced into our schools a large amount of 
supplementary reading matter. In our Second 
Grade schools (pupils from eight to ten years of 
age), we will use “‘ Wright’s Nature Reader, 
No. 2;” in Third Grade (pupils from ten to 
twelve), ‘‘ Stories of American History,” by N. 
S. Dodge; in Fourth Grade, “Footprints of 
Travel,” by M. M. Ballou, will be read in con- 
nection with the work in Geography; in the 
Fifth, or High School, Scott's ‘‘ Talisman,” 
Shakespeare's ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” and 
‘Julius Czsar,”’ and selections from Irving's 
‘‘ Sketch Book.’’ All of these books were 
bought by the district. 

SHAMOKIN — Supt. Harpel: Our schools 
opened with quite a large enrollment and three 
new schools were organized to accommodate 
the rapidly increasing school population. The 
work of teachers and pupils thus far has been 
very encouraging, and seems to indicate that we 
are entering upon a year of more than ordinary 
interest and progress. 

SHARON—Supt. Canon: The Superintend- 
ents and Principals of schools of Western 
Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio held an inter- 
esting meeting at Youngstown. A special 
feature of the meeting was a comparison 
work in spelling by the grammar grade. The 
“B” grammars had written from dictation a0 
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extract from Harper’s Weekly; the “ A’’ gram- 
mars had written letters giving reasons why the 
World’s Fair of ‘92 should be held in New 
York. Very interesting results were obtained. 

STEELTON — Supt. McGinnis: During the 
summer vacation the Board made some very 
important repairs. Additional slate black- 
boards were placed in some of the rooms, and 
a commodious room in the basement of the 
High School building was fitted up for labora- 
tory purposes. The pupils of our schools re- 
sponded to the appeal of the Johnstown school 
authorities by contributing $88.16. 

The Board has decided, by a unanimous vote, 
to continue the plan of systematic visitation of 
the schools so successfully practiced last year. 
Many of our teachers are pursuing a systematic 
course of reading along with other school duties. 

TAMAQUA— Supt. Ditchburn: Our schools 
opened September 3d, and as all of our corps 
of teachers were re-employed, everything fell in- 
to its place with perfect regularity. We have 
every prospect of a successful term. 

West CHESTER—Supt, Jones: The schools 
opened with a full attendance—some of the 
rooms crowded, more than half with the seats 
taken. The manual training department is 
now in fairly good working order. The boys 
are greatly interested, and are doing their best 
work. Owing to the efficiency with which Miss 
Starkweather administered the affairs of the 
schools. every room was in good working order 
the first day of school. 


WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: The pro- 
gress made in the erection of the new school- 
house in the Sixth ward, during September, was 


very satisfactory. This building was to be 
ready for occupacy at the opening of schools, 
the last week in August. It is to be an eight- 
room building, furnished with the best modern 
improvements and conveniences. Our schools 
are all well attended, and the Board was obliged 
to open four additional schools during the first 
week of September. We have now 88 schools, 
or about one school for every forty-five pupils. 

HAzLeE Twp. (Luzerne county)—Supt. Fal- 
lon : “The schools of the township are in good 
working order. We have made a good start, 
and hope to continue in the same line till the 
end. Our new building at Stockton will soon be 
finished and ready for school. The directors 
are very considerate, and do their utmost for 
the advancement of our schools. They furn- 
ished fifteen Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
aries for the Grammar Schools; they had all 
our maps repaired and hung on spring balance 
rollers enclosed in a neat case; they intro- 
duced and furnished free of charge Hyde's Les- 
sons in English, and the Graphic System of 
Pennmanship. Every pupil received a copy of 
each book. The children of the township 
raised $96.45 for the Johnstown schools. 

PLymoutH Twp. (Luzerne county) — Supt. 
Gildea: An additional frame building has been 
erected at West Nanticoke. It is supplied with 
slate blackboards, and furnished with patent 
desks. Three schools have been repaired. The 
teachers have commenced the year’s work with 
an earnest spirit, and everything looks well. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 





No. 


Name. 


Post Office. 


County. 








4852 
4853 


4854 
85 


A. R. Ritter... 
Annie J. Davis. 
Abbie E. Gilmore. 


J. W.Shutt... 





48: 

4856| John Markley . . 
4857| Agnes F. Sharp. . 
4858|Emtly B. Park. . 
4859|MaryA. Gillespie. 


4860 


4861 


4862 
4863 
4864 
4865 
4866 
4867 
4868 
4869 
4870 
4871 
4872 
4873 
4874 
4875 
4876 
4877 
4878 
4879| Fr: 

885|W. W. Coble. . 


3 oy" Delo. . 


Kate Rutledge. . 
Mary A. Quinn. . 
KBarbaraM. Hoffer 
Mina Waldron. . 
P. G. Shelley. . 
J.H. Deen. ... 
D. M. Marshall 
Lizzie J. Patterson 
E. Grace Morrow. 
Geo. H. Mummert 
E. B. Seedenberg. 
M.L.Smith... 
H. M. Hoffman . 
Noah H. Mack 
J. Finney Engle . 
Mary H. Denlinger 
Susie S. Mentzer . 
Nora J. Finch. . 
Henry A. Heverly 
an. J. Thompson 


Frank J. Brown . 
Carrie W. Coats. 


ue McGinnet . 
Mary E. Lilley. . 
Emma M. Smith , 
Laura C. DeHart. 
Kate E. Arndt. . 
Mamie M. Able . 


8g90/C. A. Rodenbough 


Carrie 1. Pauli. 


89q/A. J. LaBarre.. . 


John J. Clewell 
J. E. Herbst 


896|F. J. Roethline. . 


Lizzte A. Dinan . 
May M. Ramsey. 
Lizzie A. Kehoe. 
JamesH. Whitcraft 
Annie L. Tyson . 
Lena C.' Ingram . 


3 Hattie Miller. . . 


Katie L. Hird. . 
iva G. Conner. . 
A. Irene Smith. 
Nannie Cochrane. 
M. Emma Guthrie. 


909 Ada McCandless . 


Mary A, Wassell . 
Anna M. Boale. . 
W.M. Patton 
S. P. Butler. . . 
R. D. Ambrose 
S.. J..Patom. .. 


3\Belie M. Kuhns . 


Fannie Davis. . 

Kate M. Judge. . 
Margaret Kuhns . 
Louise Le Goullon. 
Hattie Goold. . 
Cynthia M. Walke: 
Ed. N. Askey . . 
C. M. Vincent. . 
Emwa Baum. . . 


P. W. Moyer. . 
H. E. Yorks. 


Nora Moyer, . . 
Mary McManigal. 





4934) Laura Bickel. . . 


935 
4936 


|B. R. Kline. . . 


‘Francis E. Bush . 
|Belle F. Flanagan. 


4996 Jennie Finley . . 


. | West 


Eales...» 
Pikeland 
Sizerville. . . 
York Springs. 
Sabbath Rest 
Pittston , 
Kingston . 
Pittston... 


Pittston. ... 


Pittston. . 
Evans City 


: |Richfield’. . 


Voyle’s Mills. 


-|Walnut... 


Altoona . 
Altoona... 
Royer. ... 
Martinsburg . 
Martinsburg . 


Vogansville . . 
. |Farmersville . 


Bainbridge. . 
West Earl. . 
New Holland 
Ransom, , 
Altoona... 
Newry. ... 


-|Altoona.... 
eae 
Warren... 
. |Enterprise. . . 
. |Grand Valley . 
North Warren . 
Werrtn. 6 2% 


Easton ... 
Easton oe 
Easton ee 
Easton o.0 


_ yo 
South Easton . 
.|Nazareth . . 


wus a be 
Stemton.,... 


ee 


. - |Lackaw’nna 


- |Lehigh . 
- |Chester . . 
-|Cameron. . 


- |Adams. . . 
- |Blair. . . . |M 
-|Luzerne. . 
-| Luzerne. . 
j|Luzerne. . 
Luzerne. . 
Luzerne. . | 
- |Luzerne. . | 
-|Butler. . . 
- |Juniata, . 
-|juniata .. 
Juniata . .| 
Blair . 
|Blair . 
| Blair 
\Bilair .. 
(Blair — 
Lancaster . 
- |Lancaster . 
. |Lancaster . 
|Lancaster . 
. [Lancaster . 








| Blair 
|Blair 





pr. 
Apr. 
North’mpt’n Apr, 
- |North’mpi’n Apr. 
North’mpt’n Apr, 
- |North’mpt’n Apr, 
North’ mpt’n|Apr, 
. |North’mpi’n|Apr, 





. + . |Chapman’s Quar|Norlh’mpt'n| Apr. 
895|A. K. Mcilhaney, 


- |North’mpt’n Apr, 
. |North’mpt’a| Apr. 


South Bethlenem|North’mpt’n| Apr. 


Bethlehem. 


- + |North’mpt’n|Apr. 


South Bethlehem) North’mpt’n| Apr. 


Unionville, . 
Spring City . 
Glen Frail” a 


Downingtown . 


Honey Brook. 


Unionvlile, . . 
. |Lincolng Uni’ sity 


Kittanning. . 
Walk Chalk. 
South Bend , 
Brady’s Bend 
Leechburg. .. 


. |Brattonville . 


Dayton... 


. |Kittanning. . 


Brattonville . 
Oil City... 
South Oil City 
Oil City. . . 
Oil City. . . 
South Oil City 


. |South Oil City 


Oil City... 
Rockland , . 





30 E. F. Dougherty |.) 
Amasa O, Ball. . 


eS 
Franklin. . 


W. F. McCloskey. Caledonia . 
. |Kersey’s. . 
G. A. Bumgarner .|Salladasburg 


uncy. .. » 


Collofsville | : 


Williamsport. 
Linden 
Williamsport. 


Williamsport. . 
Ridgway ... 
Damascus, . . 


McKeesport . 
McKeesport . 


- |Chester . . |Apr. 
. |Chester . . |Apr. 
- |Chester . . |Apr. 
Chester . . |Apr. 
- |\Chester , . |Apr. 

Chester . . |Apr. 
Chester . , |Apr. 
- |Armstrong .|Apr. 
- |Armstrong .|/Apr. 
- |Armstrong .|Apr. 
- |Armstrong .|Apr. 
- |Armstrong .|/Apr. 
- |Armstrong .|Apr. 
- |Armstrong .|Apr. 
- |Armstrong .|Apr. 
- |Armstrong .|Apr. 
- |Venango. . |Apr. 
- |Venango. . |Apr. 
- |Venango. . |Apr. 
- |Venango. . |Apr. 
- |Venango. . |Apr. 
- |Venango. . |Apr. 
Venango. . |Apr. 
- |Venango. . |Apr. 
Venango. . |Apr. 
- |Venango. . a 
-|Elk... . (May 
-|Elk + + * ,|May 
. |Lycoming .|May 
Lycoming .|May 
Lycoming .|May 
Lycoming .|May 
Lycoming .|May 
Lyooming . 
Lycoming . 
Elk.... 
Wayne .. 
Allegheny . 
|\Allegheny . 
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No. Name. Post Office. Count 


Date. 


y- 1889. 





. |Groveton .. 
A. Edwards .|Chester . . 
4941 Annie M. Brown. |Media. . 
4942 Ella P. Smith . . |Chester 
4943 Mary Morrow. . |Chester 
4944 Kate M. Hanley . |Chester 
4945 Mattie W. a ws -|Chester 
4946 Carrie W. Hughes |Media. . 
4947 LizzieB. Davidson.|Chester . 
4045 Annie E. Doyle . |Chester 
4949 M. J. Cooper . . 
4950 Jessie Cuthbertson|New Brighton . 
4951 Kate A. Torrence.|Rochester . . 
4952 Dessa H. King. . | Beaver Falls. . 
4953 Elizabeth Stone. . | Beaver Falls . 
4954 Sarah French . . |Beaver Falls. . 
4955 Ada M. Coventry. New Brighton . 


4939 di M. Erwin. . 
4940|M. 


. . |Delawar 
: . |Delawar 


Delawar 





“eS = | 


. - |Delawar 
. . |Delawar 
. |Delawar 
. |Delawar 





Beaver. 


Cora C. Hill. . . |Rochester . . . 
- |Hookstown . . 


. |\Carbon 

. | Franklin 
. |Franklin 
Franklin 
Franklin 


$962 Ellsworth E. Scott Summit Hill . 
4962'C. H. Patterson . |Orrstown . . 
4963 — P. Karper . Orrstown . 
. G. Hoover . . |St. Thomas . . 
5|W. L. Minich . . |Chambersburg . 
4966 Wm. R. Pomeroy.|Concord. . . . |Franklin 
4967, H. A. Bitner . . Scotland. . . . |Franklin 
366 E. Miller . . . |St. Thomas . . |Franklin 
. . |St. Thomas . . |Franklin 
Middle Spring . Franklin 
Lemasters. . . |Franklin 
|T. H. Schlessman./Orrstown . . . \Franklin 
-S. Dunlap. . .|Candor .. . . |Washing 
4974\E. H. Greenlee . Scenery Hill . . | Washing 
4975\J. M. Shaffer . . |McDonald. . . | Washing 
4976 Annie Closser . . |Lone Pine. . 
4977 Emma C. Linton . |Beallsville. . 
4978S. Alice Miller. . |Hickory. . . . | Washing 
4979 Sadie L. Herron. |Lawrence . . . | Washing 
4980|Ara Ulery. . . . Scenery Hill. . Washing 
4981 Geo. W. Stewart . |Landisburg. . . |Perry . 
4982) Maggie B. Wilson.| Broad Top City.| Bedford 
4983/A.B.B. Van Ormer Schellsburg . . | Bedford 
4984 J. A. Luman. . .|Hyndman. . . |Bedford 
4985 J. B. Boring. . . |Huntingdon . 
4986 C. A. Morrow. .|Plumville . . 
4987 Crissie E.Cameron| Penn Run, . . 
4988 Minnie Mock . .|/Penn Run... . |Indiana 
4989 F. F. Holsopple . |Indiana 
4990 Olive Nichol. . . |Georgeville. . . 
4991| Belle Rome . . . |Armagh. 
2}W.G. Esch ...jHamill..... 
4993| James J. Palmer . | Decker’s Point . |Indiana 
4994 M. Lizzie Fair. .|Penn Run. . . |Indiana 
4995|MaryJ.McCormac|Olyphant . . . | Lackawa 
4996 Lizzie Gallagher . |Dunmore ee 
4997 Maggie A.Thomas Carbondale . 
499 








. |Washing 








Indiana 




















. |Delaware 


. | Delaware 


Shafers. . . p ‘ | Beaver. ee 
|Beaver. . . 
. |Beaver. . . | 


. |Beayer. . . 
Beaver. . 
Beaver. . . 
4956 Sarah E. Jackson. | Beaver Falls. . |Beaver. . . | 
57Sarah W: Moore. |Beaver.. . . . |Beaver. . . | 
Beaver. . . 
|Beaver. . . | 
- »|Mauch Chunk. Carbon . . 


. Indiana . 


. . . jIndiana . 
Indiana , 


. |Allegheny . |May 23 


e .|May 27 
. |May 27 
e¢ .|May 27 
« |May 27 
e .|May 27 
e¢ . May 27 
e¢ .|May 27 
e . |May 27 
e .|May 1 
May 28 


+ - |May 28 


- |May 28 
ton May 29 
ton |May 29 
ton |May 29 


wv 


. |Washington May 29 


ton May 29 
ton May 29 
ton May 29 
ton |May 29 

- |May 31 
- « |May 31 
oe |May 32 
- - |May 3: 


. |Huntingdon 'May 31 
. |Indiana . 
Indiana . 


- ,May 31 
- |May 31 
- - |May 31 
+ |May 31 
- « |May 32 
« |May 31 
- |May 31 
- « |May 32 
- » |May 32 
nna May 31 


|Lackawanna May 31 
. |Lackawanna May 31 








Lizzie D. Keppel.|Honeybrook, {Chester . . |May 3x 
4999/A. D. Bagenstose.|Centreport. . .|Berks . . . |May 31 
5000! W. A. B. Ketner . | pper Berne Berks . . .|June 5 
goox| W. P. Rishel . . |Centreport. . . | Berks -|June 5 
g002|Darius M. Blatt . |Gouglersville. . | Berks [June 5 
§003| Walter Y. Becker.|Centreport. . . |Berks . . . |June 5 
goo4|k lla R. Richard . | Boyertown. oe |Berks - - « {june 5 
$oos| W.F.Rothenber er) Pricetown . . . |Berks . . . |June 5 
§006| Nathan K. Fegely.|Mertztown, . . |Berks . jJune 5 
500 |Adam H. Strauss. /Strausstown . .|Berks . . .|June 5 
$006| Frank . Noonan. /St. Nicholas. . |Schuylkill . June 7 
g009/Emily Williams . |Saint Clair. . . |Schuyikill ; [June 7 
§or0| James A. Kershner De Turksville . |Schuylkill ; June 7 
sor1|Mary A. Merrick./St. Clair. . . . Schuylkill . [June 7 
s0r2| Lillian Wilcox. .|Delano . . . . Schuylkill . |June 
g0r3/ Edward F. Dolan. |Gilberton . . . |Schuylkill . [June 5 
5014 Maggie J. Egan . |Port Carbon. . |Schuylkill . |June 7 
sors|M. E. Kerkeslager/SchuylkillHaven Schuylkill . |June 7 
5016|Mary Devaney. . |Swatara. .. . |Schuylkill -\june 7 
50t7|Sara M. Simons’. |Cressona. . . . Schuylkill . |June 7 
5018/ Lewis W. Nagle . | Friedensburgh . |Schuylkill .|June 7 
5019|L. B. Heisey. . . |Campbellstown. |Lebanon. , |June 12 
5020/J. H. Alleman, . Palmyra. a banon. . | June 12 
soa1|D. W. Wood. . . |Annville. . . .|Lebanon. , |June 12 
g022|John G. Nye. . . |Annville. . . . |Lebanon. , |June 12 
g023|Allen G. Nye . .|Belle Grove . .|Lebanon. . |fune 12 
5024|D. J. Leopold. . |Lickdale. . . .|Lebanon. . June 12 
§025/Peter E. Jones. . |Lickdale. . . .|Lebanon. , |June 12 
5026) Dillie E. Schrops,|Lebanon. . . . |Lebanon. , | June 12 
027/Tillie C. Shay. . |Lebanon. . . .|Lebanon. . June 12 
soasiC. E. Kauffman .!Mt. Union. . . |Huntingdon |June 25 





No. Name. 


Post Office. 


County. 


Date. 
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5029 'C. E. Fullerton 
503c,;Lucy W. Glass. 
5031 Annie V. Crowl . 
5032 Amanda L. Crowe, 
5033 James Light. . . | 
5034 L. L. Paimer 
5035 W. R. Armor . 
5036 C. R. Gormly . . 
5037, Charles Wiley. . 
5038 Cyrus B. Freed . 
5039 Ida M. Hazlett. 
5040 Eva McCreery. . 
5041,G. B. Shaw . 
5042|D. S. Hohenshell. 

5043/Ellen Stump. . . | 
5044/Laura Dillon. . . 
50455. W. Bierer. . . | 
5046, W. M. Werkman. 

5047 LizzieS. Rugh. . 

5248 James Jones. . . 

5049 Ruth Steele . . . 

5050'C. 





5052|/Frank H. Jarvis 


- |New Castle . 
New Castle . . 
. . | Dauphin. 


Harrisburg 
Harrisburg 


Millersburg . . 
- - |Steelton.... 
. |West Fairfield . 


Delmont. ... 


Stauffers. 


. |Latrobe . 


Mendon... 
Penn Station 
Mt. Pleasant 


Greensburg . . 
Greensburg . . 


Greensburg . 
Ingleside. . . 
Delmont, . . 


5053,Cora M. Bowman.|/Towanda . , 


5054 Emma L. Bush 


5056 Luc 


M. Brady . 
5057/M. 


. Sayre 
5055 Mary E. McCarty. |Sayre . 


5058S. H. Bradley. . | Wrightsville . 


50s9|J. C. Fink. . ., 
5060 John A. Gnau. , 
5061/E. R. Shaffer . 
5062'B. F. Gallagher . 
5063 Polly Hurlow . . 


. E. Basters. . 


5065 
5066 Lillian Doty. . 


Manchester 
2a 
. |Hanover. . . 
Locust Gap . 
Mount Carmel , 
5064 Jennie L. Morton. |Mount Carmel , 
. |Dalmatia . . 
. |Steamburg. 


Sharon... . 
. Kapp. . . | Wellsville . . 


5 fei « 


. |Lawrence 
Lawrence 


Dauphin. 
Dauphin. . 
Dauphin. . 





. |Bradford. . 
. |Bradford. . 
Bradford, 
. |Mercer 
» (ees « « 
‘ \York. Pe 


. |York... 
i iF 


. I) uly 


Westmorl’d. | 
. |Westmorl’d. 
Westmorl’d. 
. . | Westmorl’d. 
. . » |Westmorl’d. | 
West Fairfield . |Westmorl’d. 
. » |Oakiand xRoads| Westmorl’d.| 
. |Westmor!’d, | 
. |Westmorl’d. 
. |Westmorl’d.| 
Westmorl’d. 
Westmorl’d. |) 
. |Westmorl’d. 
. |Westmorl’d.| 
. |Westmorl’d. 

M. McKelvey. | West Fairfield . |\Westmorl’d. 
5051 —— B. Harding.|Waverly,N. Y. | Bradford. ‘ 
. |LeRaysville . . |Bradford. . 


uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 2 
uly 19 
uly 19 
|July 19 
July 19 
Jvly 19 
|July 19 
July 19 
july ag 
July 1g 
uly 19 
uly 19 
uly 19 
July 19 
uly 19 
uly 19 
uly 19 
uly 19 
uly 19 
uly 19 
uiy 19 
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- July 19 
- + |July 19 


July 19 


. |July 19 
. |July 19 
- |July 19 


|July 19 


? |North’mbl’d July 19 


|North’mbl’d| July 19 
|North’mbl’d/ July 19 


. |North’mbl’d| July 19 


. . |Crawford . 


5067| Delia O’Laughlin.'|Cambridgeboro, |Crawford . 
5068 Dora McLaughlin. Crossingville. 


5069 Luella Donnan. . 
5070 C. F. Harvey . 
5071 Margaret Wolfe 


Cochranton , 
. |Wilkesbarre . 
.|Plymouth , . , 
5072 Fannie Fairclough Yates 


5073 Bridget M. Carey .|Ashley. . . . 


5074 J. J- Mulhall, ., 


5075 J- F. Smith 
5076 Mi 


Hazleton. . . 
. |Wilkesbarre . . 


anda D. Johnson| Lewisburg. . 


5077 Annie Eckbert. . 
5078 Wm. C. Mauser 
5°79 W. H. Gehris . 


wisburg. . 


. |Lewisburg . 
. |New Columbia . 


5080/Charles F. Dewire.| Lewisburg. . 


5081 Le A. Stadden . 


5083) Levi Lichleiter. 
5< 84 E. E. Pritts a. 
5085/F. J. Fonner. , 


New Columbia , |Union,. . 
5082 U. J. Heilman. . South Whitehall/Lehigh . 
. |Elk Lick. . . 
. Somerset. . . 
ware ke 


5086 W. C. Cleavenger. Mapletown. ‘ 


5087| Dollie Shimp ‘ 
5088 C. A. Hanawalt . 
5089 Wm. M. Howe. . 


Wistown. 


McVeytown . |Mifflin 
Maitland, , . 


50go| Edward J. Duffy .|Houtzdale, . 


5091|Hettie Graham. , 
5092|Nettie Corbin . , 
5093/Zella Bloom, . 


Grahamton, . 
Houtzdale. . 
. |Curwensville. 


5094/ Annie P. Bostwick | Pittsburg 


50g5/5arah A. Snowden' Pittsburg , . . 
5096/4. D. Thompson , | Pittsburg 
5097 Louisa_G. Taylor.| Pittsburg 
aC . | Pittsburg 
5099| Elizabeth McCabe) Pittsburg 
§100| Lillian F. Hoag , | Pittsburg 
. | Pittsburg 
s1o2|Mary E. Holman. | Pittsburg 
. | Pittsburg 
5104) GraceB,M’ Masters] Pittsburg 
5ros|Clara E. Riddle , | Pittsburg 
. | Pittsburg 
5107 Catharine'A. Barry Pittsburg 
KateB. Bauersmith Pittsburg 
5109 Reb’caL. Torrence Pittsburg 
51 10| Bertha M. Werner Pittsburg 
g1r1|Annie M. Dickson Pittsburg 
. |Milroy 
M. Ida Gearhart . |Clearfield . 
|New Washingt’n|Clearfield . 
. . |Centre Hill , , |Centre. , . 
Fair Brook . 


gog2|Sadie P. Dunn, 


51o1|Mary L. Taylor 
5103|Mary A. Stein . 


5106, Mary Rosser. . 


5108 


5112 Delia Hoover . 


5113/7. 
gr14|leressa E. Neff . 
5115 Ww. Ww. Bible e 
g116|Clara Walker . . 
grr7|Belle Miller . . , 
5118 
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. |Crawford . 
. (Crawford . 
. |Luzerne . 


: |Luzerne > 

|Luzerne. . 
. |Union, . 
.|Union, , 
. |Union . 
|Union , 
.|Union, . 


. |5omerset 
. |Somerset 
. |Greene 
. |Greene 
. |Mifflin 


. |Mifflin . 
, |Clearfield . 
. |Clearfield . 
. |Clearfield . 
, (Clearfield . 
. |Allegheny 

Allegheny . 
. |Allegheny . 
. |Allegheny . 


pa Allegheny . 


Allegheny . 
Allegheny . 
Allegheny . 
Allegheny . 
, |Allegheny . 
, |Allegheny . 
. |Allegheny . 
Allegheny . 
Allegheny . 
Allegheny . 
Allegheny . 
Allegheny . 
Allegheny . 
Mifflin. . 
Clearfield . 





, |Centre. . . 
Centre. . . 


Nellie J. Whiting. 'Fayeue City’ | [Fayetts. | 


ef} 


|July 19 
|July 19 
|July 19 
\July 19 


- July 19 
« July 19 
. . July 19 
‘ |July 19 
. |Jnly 19 


|July 19 


. |July 19 
- |July 19 
- «july 19 
. + July 19 
. |July 39 
. July 19 
. July 9 
. |July 19 
. |July 19 
. |July 19 
. |July 19 
. (July 19 
. (July 19 
. |July 19 


|July 19 
July 19 
|July 19 
(July 39 


.|July 19 


|July 19 
|July 19 
July 19 
|July 19 
|July 19 
|July 19 
|July 39 
(July 19 
|July 19 
iJuly 19 
july 19 
uly 19 
|July 19 
\July 19 
July 19 
july 19 
july 19 
July 26 
| july st 
July 1 
July 29 
July 29 
[July 39 
Aug.27 
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'THE art of book-making has made wonderful | gent general reader, while its beautiful and 


advances in recent years. We refer not 
only to those sumptuous editions de /uxe which 
our leading publishers from time to time put 
forth, but especially to the great zsthetic im- 
provement shown in the making of books for 
ordinary use and the general reader, to the high 
average of excellence that is being attained. 
Probably no publishing house in the country 
has reached a higher average in this respect 
than Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Bos- 
ton, from whom we have recently received a 
number of volumes that are fairly up to, if they 
are not above, the*average of the best books 
roduced in England or any where else. We 
a seldom seen a more perfect specimen of 
the publisher’s art than that shown in this 
firm’s edition of Prof. Samuel Pierpont Lang- 
ley's work entitled Zhe New Astronomy (price 
$5), 2 handsome octavo volume, printed on 
extra heavy paper, with a wealth of original 
plates and engravings that are really magnifi- 
cently made ; we do not see how the presswork, 
as well as the typography, of the volume could 
be improved upon: rarely has there been so 
handsome a scientific work produced in our 
country. For ‘‘ The New Astronomy” is a 
thoroughly scientific work, and an authority on 
the subject as coming from the pen of an au- 
thor who stands in the very front rank not only 
of American, but of the world’s astronomers, 
At the same time it is also truly a popular book, 
for Prof. Langley has succeeded, as few scien- 
tific writers outside of France could have done, 
in making his subject not only easily intelligible 
but also remarkably interesting to the fairly 
well educated unprofessional and unscientific 
reader. This has been his express intention, 
and every one must grant that he has suc- 
ceeded, even brilliantly succeeded. There is 
not a dull page in the book. We cannot but 
think that the study of astronomy must receive 
a decided stimulus from such a work as this, 
and that the ‘‘ New Astronomy”’ will gain many 


’ votaries. The title ‘“‘ New Astronomy” is used 


by the author in distinction from the “Old,” 
which concerned itself almost exclusively with 
discovering the size, positions of, and relations 
between the heavenly bodies, while the former 
seeks to find out what these bodies are, what 
they are made of, and how they are related to 
us and to one another, not only spatially, but 
qualitatively. What is the sun ?—its spots, 
Surroundings, energy, etc.? What are the 
planets, the moon, meteors, comets, and the 
stars? These are the questions, so fascinating 
to all, both old and young, which Prof. Lang- 
ley answers. The new astronomy, therefore, 
does not supersede, but rather complements the 
old, adding those elements of the science 
specially which are most interesting to the gen- 
eral student. Teachers of astronomy and of 
physics, of course, will want this latest and 
most authoritative work on the subject; and it 
will be welcomed almost equally by the intelli- 





attractive form will find a place for it on many 

— and drawing-room tables. It is a good 
ook to get our older boys and girls to read. 

A year or two ago we referred to Lowell's 
“‘Heartsease and Rue” as one of the most 
artistically beautiful volumes that even the 
Riverside Press had ever produced. Now we 
have from the same artistic publishers a volume 
entitled Six Portraits (Price, $1.25), made in 
a style almost uniform with Lowell's dainty 
volume: a delicate light lilac cover with vellum 
back, gilt top, and side-title in gilt, an exterior 
worthy of the excellent paper and beautiful 
typography of the inside. And in thorough 
keeping with this exquisite form is the pre. 
style and sympathetic spirit with which the 
gifted author, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
sketches for us the lives and and artistic char- 
acteristics of six great artists as widely separated 
in time as Della Robbia, Correggio, Blake, 
Corot, George Fuller, and Winslow Homer. 
We do not in every case agree with the author 
in her estimate of the quality of the work of 
these artists—she does not mean that we should 
—but we must on nearly every page admire her 
catholic spirit, her thorough familiarity with her 
subject, and not least the fine literary grace and 
skill with which she paints her ‘‘ Six Portraits.” 
The volume is admirably suited for a gift to 
some cultured friend. 

No less true is this of two other pretty little 
volumes just issued by the same publishers, the 
one containing Ballads, Lyrics and Sonnets, 
rom the Poetic Works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow (Price, $1.00), and the other /nfer- 
ludes, Lyrics, and Idylls, from the Poetic and 
Dramatic Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
(Price, $1.00). Both these books belong to 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s “Dollar Classics,” 
the two former volumes of which, “ Lyrics, 
Idyls and Romances from Robert Browning ;” 
and ‘“ Romances, Lyrics, and Sonnets from 
Mrs. Browning,” we commended to our readers 
when they appeared. These two latest issues 
are in uniform style with them, gilt tops, vellum 
back, and “printed and bound in the best 
manner of the Riverside Press."’ Nothing 
daintier could well be imagined. They seem 
as if specially made for Christmas gifts and 
birthday presents, so beautiful to look upon, 
with contents so thoroughly enjoyable, giving 
the most widely popular short poems of the 
most widely popular poets in our tongue. 

We know of no four other volumes we more 
gladly recommend to those who are preparing 
for the gift-giving season before us than the 
above four beautiful books. 

THE HANnsA Towns. Sy Helen Zimmern. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 12 mo., pp. 389. 
Price, $1.50. 

We consider this one of the very best volumes of 
that very valuable series of popular historical books 
issued under the general title of Zhe Story of the 
Nations. So far as known to us, there is no other 
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work extant that even attempts to give a history of 
that significant and important confederation know as 
the “ Hanseatic League,” which really was one of 
the first movements in the direction of national con- 
federation known in history, and the forerunner, in a 
sense. of that union of states whose most perfect 
representative to-day is to be found in our own 
country. Hence there is no other work that can 
take the place of this volume. The circumstances 
leading to the formation of this League, are narrated 
very clearly and fully. Then the history of the 
League itself is given, its work and importance to 
the rest of European history are traced, and finally 
its dissolution about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, is entertainingly described. The maps and 
illustrations are excellent, and in every respect the 
volume is one eminently deserving a place in the 
school and the private library. 


ROUND THE WORLD WITH THE PoETs. Selected ana 
arranged by Mary Cate Smith and Sarah C. Winn. 
Boston: Charles H. Kilborn. s6mo., pp. 88. 
The idea of this little book is a novel one. We 

have, indeed, seen Pegasus hitched to the plow be- 
fore, but never for work in the field of geography. 
This is what the authors have done, attempting to 
teach geography by means of poetry, or rather to 
make the teaching of geography more interesting and 
its facts more easily remembered by the use of poet- 
ical selections embodying facts and allusions to phys- 
ical features, countries, cities, etc. The idea is cer- 
tainly worth trying, and can undoubtedly be made 
helpful by the wise teacher. 


ScHooL History oF BERKS COUNTY IN PENNSYL- 
vANIA. Sy Martin L. Montgomery, Reading, 
Pa., author of History of Berks County. Pp. 302, 
with Map. Philadelphia: F. B. Rodgers Print- 
ing Company. 

We have examined this local history with deep in- 
terest, and wish that every county in the State had 
within reach its school history of equal excellence. 
‘It is the purpose of the author,” says the preface, 
“through this publication, to afford the children of 
Berks county an opportunity of acquiring, in a simple 
and easy manner, by the exercise of practical perception 
rather than the imagination knowledge of the geogra- 
phy and history of their own county, where many if 
not most of them, pass the greater part of their life- 
time. This knowledge can then, by a process of de- 
velopment, be gradually extended into larger divisions 
ofterritory. It is believed that the method, if properly 
pursued, will facilitate the acquisition of knowledge.” 
The plan of the book takes up successively the geog- 
raphy of the county and its geology; the Indians, its 
first occupants, tribes, clans, manners, departure, 
relics, and glossary of local Indian names; early set- 
tlers, including Swedes, Germans, English, Welsh; 
erection of county and its subdivisions; government; 
education, including churches, schools, newspapers, 
etc.; labor and internal improvements; military 
periods, its relation to the various wars, from the 
French and Indian war of 1755 to the Civil War of 
1861; townships, boroughs, and census; also a his- 
tory of the City of Reading from 1748 to the present 
time. The book has been adopted for supplementary 
reading in the schools of Reading. It has been 


strongly endorsed by the County Teachers’ Institute 
and the Directors’ Convention, and will soon have, 
as it deserves, an honored place in the schools and 
’ intelligent homes of Berks county. We congratulate 
the author upon his excellent book, and the people 
of Eastern Pennsylvania upon this valuable contribu- 
tion to our local history. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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PEOPLE’s COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL ACCORD- 
ING TO LUKE. By Edwin W. Rice, D.D. With 
Maps aud Illustrations. Philadelphia: American 
S. S. Union. s12mo., pp. 331. 

A year or two ago we called attention to Dr. Rice’s 
‘People’s Commentary on Matthew,’ and com- 
mended it as specially useful for teachers, both in 
Sunday and week-day schools. The present volume 
has the same popular characteristics, popular yet 
scholarly. It contains the old version of 1611 and 
the revised version of 1881, and besides the thorough 
Critical and Exegetical Notes, gives also practical 
** Applicative Notes” and Illustrations drawn from 
life and thought in the East. These make the com- 
mentary unusually interesting even for the general 
reader, while for the lay Bible student and teacher it 
supplies a whole magazine of material and suggestion 
for practical use. 7 


THE INTERSTATE SECOND READER. Sy Kate L, 
Brown. Chicago: The Interstate Publishing Co. 
r2mo., Illustrated, pp. 198. 

This neat and well-made Second Reader is meant 
fo follow the Interstate Primer and First Reader, pub- 
lished a few years ago. The first part is virtually a 
review of the latter, so as to lead up to the more ad- 
vanced lessons that follow. Stress is laid on the cul- 
tivation of the thinking powers; to this end questions 
follow each lesson, and exercises in composition as 
well as spelling. The matter of the volume is fresh 
and original, the arrangement clear and satisfactory, 
and the pictures as good as in most books of the kind. 


EURIPIDES’ IPHIGENIA AMONG THE TAURIANS. 
Edited by Isaac Flagg. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
12mo., pp. 197, Price, $150. 

It is always a pleasure to recommend Ginn & Co.’s 
“College Series of Greek Authors,” for with each 
issue we are more and more convinced that for col- 
lege use there is no better set of classics. The Greek 
text is very accurately and clearly printed from large 
and beautiful type. The notes are scholarly and 
helpful, without being too many or too full. The in- 
troduction alone in the present volume is worth the 
price of the whole book, being an exhaustive essay 
on the age and celebrity of the play ; upon the legend 
upon which it is based; its plot and scenic adjust- 
ment ; its artistic structure ; and finally on the metres 
and technique of Euripides. This essay occupies over 
50 pages, and is one of the most satisfactory treatises 
on the great drama of this great poet, with which we 
are acquainted. We heartily commend the book to 
our readers. 


LAw OF CHILDHOOD, and other Papers. By W.N. 
Hailmann. Chicago: Alice B. Stockham & Co. 
r1amo., pp. 88. 

This unpretentious little volume contains four 
papers or essays on The Law of Childhood, The 
Soul of Froebel’s Gifts, The Specific Use of the Kin- 
dergarten, and The Kindergarten a School for 
Mothers, all of which display ripe thought and schol- 
arship, clearly and entertainingly expressed. Dealing 
with the fundamentals of education, they ought to be 
valuable to teachers, and especially useful to primary 
teachers and kindergartners. 


A First Book In AMERICAN History. With 
Special Reference to the Lives and Deeds of Great 
Americans. By Edw. Eggleston. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., Sq., 12M0., pp. 20}. 

Dr. Eggleston proved his eminent qualifications as 

a historian for the young, by his unrivalled history of 

the United States and Its People, noticed by us some 

time ago. This book so unique in its binding and 
beautifully illustrated, shows him to be even more 
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skillful as a teacher of the very youngest scholars. 
He has certainly hit upon exactly the right method 
for instructing the young in history, and arousing 
their desire to know more, by his plan of making 
biography prominent. After all, as Carlyle said, his- 
tory is nothing but biography. This is well illus- 
trated by this excellent little book, than which we 
know of nothing better for use in primary schools. 
The many fine pictures alone are calculated to teach 
the main facts of our history, and to arouse the curi- 
osity for more. With this as a text-book, we should 
think no teacher could have any difficulty in teaching 
history even to the very youngest pupil. In every 
respect the book is a charming one. 


CasAR’s GALLIC WAR. Complete Edition, Includ- 
ing Seven Books. Edited by J. H. & W. F, 
Allen and H. P. Judson. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
r2mo., pp. 563. Price, $1.35. 

This well-made volume leaves but little to be de- 
sired by the student or teacher. A thorough study 
of its variety of helps, its scholarly notes, and exhaus- 
tive dissertations, not only makes the student familiar 
with the language of Czesar, but with his biography, 
mode of warfare, arms and armor, tactics and the 
constitution of his army, as also with the various 
Gallic and Teutonic tribes against whom he fought. 
The book is in more senses than one a “ complete” 
edition, a marked improvement on former editions. 


DEvuTSCH’s DRILLMASTER IN GERMAN. Based on 
Systematic and Steady Repetition. By Svlomon 
Deutsch, A. M. For Schools and Private Study. 
New York: Baker & Taylor Co. r2mo., pp. 463. 
Price, $1.75. 

This work appears to us to be unusually thorough 
and practical. It proceeds upon sound principles, 
and makes such excellent use of the method of grad- 
ation, proceeding gradually from the easy to the 
more difficult, and of repetition, that the student 
must be dull indeed who, by a conscientious study of 
the book, especially if assisted by a good teacher, 
could not make himself fairly able to read, write, and 
even converse in German by the time he was through 
with it. It is a text-book which teachers of German 
and private students would do well to examine. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN MANUAL. By Afrs. 
Louisa Pollock. Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 
r2mo., pp. 177. Price, 75 cents. 

After an introductory essay in praise of Froebel 
and his methods, this very convenient and useful 
little handbook is divided into three parts. Part I 
contains Model Lessons for Kindergartens and Pri- 
mary Schools, which will be invaluable to teachers. 
So also will Part II be, giving fifteen Stories for the 
Kindergarten and Home; and Part III, with its 
nine “ Lectures on the Kindergarten in the Nur- 
sery.” The author writes “as one having author- 
ity,” for there are few persons in our country more 
thoroughly conversant with the Kindergarten system, 
and few more successful than she is in its application. 


THE New E.porapo: A Summer Fourney to 
Alaska. By Maturin M. Ballou. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. s12mo. pp. 752. $1.50. 
The author of “ Due West,” “ Due North,” and 

other books of travel, needs only to announce a new 

volume to be welcomed everywhere. Mr. Ballou is 
fast earning for himself fame as a traveller equal to 
that of Bayard Taylor, and if he keeps on at the 
present rate will soon have to weep that there are no 
more lands for him to describe! He is always 
entertaining, and nearly always reliable and instruc- 
tive. The present volume hag the advantage of be- 
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ing more recent that Dr. Sheldon Jackson’s book on 
the same subject, and to the general reader the 
further advantage of being less scientific than Prof. 
Dall’s, while it is more comprehensive than such 
sketches as Miss Woodman’s “ Picturesque Alaska”’ 
recently published from the same press. Besides, the 
author has the gift of keeping his readers, old and 
young, interested to a degree possessed by few other 
travellers. The book is a good one for school 
libraries, and can be heartily commended to teachers 
and parents as one of the freshest books on one of 
the least known, richest, and least developed districts 
of our great conntry. 


THE CHILD AND CHILD-NATURE. Sy the Sar- 
oness Marenholtz-Bulow. First American from 
Second London Edition, with Addition of an Jn- 
dex. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 8vo.. pp 
207. Price, $1.50. 

This covers virtually the same ground as a part of 
Mrs. Pollock’s volume, only much more fully and 
with characteristic German thoroughness. It is 
another evidence of the immense popularity Froebel’s 
system of education is at present enjoying. At pres- 
ent much passes for Kindergarten training which 
Froebel would never have sanctioned, much that is 
an improvement and much that is not. It is well, 
therefore, that we have such a thorough work on the 
whole subject offered us as this. Not only Kinder- 
garten teachers, however, but all educators, will find 
much instruction and suggestion in such chapters as 
those on Child-Nature, The Requisites of Education 
in General, Earliest Development of the Limbs, 
Child’s First Relations to Nature, to Mankind, and 
to God, as well as others. The work is one to be 
read and studied by thoughtful parents as well as 
teachers, a very excellent work in every respect. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for November com- 
mences a new volume of this most distinctively and 
characteristically American literary magazine. Its 
articles are always by the best writers of the country, 
having as its regular contributors nearly all the great- 
est poets, essayists, and writers of fiction now living 
in America, men like Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, as 
formerly it had Longfellow, Emerson, and Haw- 
thorne. It discusses all the important questions of 
the day in a scholarly manner, and usually in a broad, 
unbiased, philosophical spirit. There are few of the 
great educational questions that have not been treated 
in its pages as thoroughly and satisfactorily as in any 
journal in the land, and it will devote fully as much 
space to the great cause of education in the future as 
it has done in the past. Besides this, its articles on 
subjects pertaining to general culture, and its short 
stories and serials, its historical and scientific papers, 
are all of such a character as to appeal specially 
to teachers and other professional classes, as well as 
to the more intelligent general readers of our land. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4 per year.) 

THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE for November will con- 
tain among other articles “‘ Comparative Philology,” 
by Professor Schele de Vere; *“‘ Political Science,” 
by Professor Raymond Mayo Smith, A. M., and 
‘* Shakespeare,” by F. W. Harkins, Ph.D., Chancel- 
lor of the new National University of Chicago, whose 
instruction by mail and University Extension System 
for non-residents, now meeting with such favor, will 
also be explained in thisnumber. In future numbers 
will appear a symposium on leading questions, such 
as “‘Darwin’s Theory,” “The Chinese Question,” 
“Socialism,” and ‘Should Immigration be Re- 
stricted ?”? Published 1st of each month, at 147 Throop 
street, Chicago. $1.00 a year. Sample copy, 10 cts. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 
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1. In the west the sun de-clin - ing, Sinks beneath the mountain height, Tints the clouds with 
2. Bleak - er winds the flow’rs be - numbing, On the hearth the crick - et sings; Home the la - den 
3. In the wind the grass is bending, Flow’rs now slumber in theshade; Birds to seek their 
4- Man now seeks his peace-ful dwelling, Cir - cles round the rud - dy blaze; Of the sweets of 
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gold-en lin-ing, Sets the hills with ru-bies shining, Then bids all the world good night. 
bee flies humming, Andthe drow-sy bat is coming, Dart-ing on his leath - ern wings, 
nests are wending, Flocks in fold the shepherds tending, Homeward flies the mountain maid. 
la - bor tell -ing, Till his heart with rapture swelling, Grate - ful gives his Mak-er praise. 
@. . 
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Good night, Good night! Good night, Good night! 
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SOFTLY NOW THE LIGHT OF DAY. Kozetucn. 





G. W. Doane, 1824. 


1. Soft - ly now the light of day Fades up - on my sight . _ 

2. Thou, whose all - per-vad-ing eye Naught es-capes_ with-out, with - in, 

3. Thou who, sin-less, yet hast known All of man’s in - firm - i - ty; 

4. Soon, for me, the light of day Shall for-ev - er pass a - way; 
~ 
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Free from care,from la - free, would commune with Thee. 
Par - don each in-firm-i_ - ty, fault, and se - cret sin. 
Then from Thine e - ter - nal throne, look with pity -ing eye. 
Then, from sin and sor -row free, Lord, to dwell with Thee. 
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